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This Issue in Brief 


The Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
United States Supreme Court, has submitted the 
final draft of the Proposed Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure for the consideration of the Court. Rule 
34, “Sentence and Judgment,” is of vital concern to 
Federal judges, probation officers, and attorneys. 

The editors of FEDERAL PROBATION are fortu- 
nate in having Federal District Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks offer readers of the Quarterly an article, 
“In Opposition to Rule 34(c)(2), Proposed Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure” (p. 3). Judge Hincks’ 
opposition is confined to Section (c)(2) which makes 
it mandatory for the court to provide to all parties 
concerned the presentence investigation of the pro- 
bation officer. 

In a realistic and forward-looking study, Judge 
Hineks describes the effects of the inevitable loss 
of the confidential nature of the report which he 
feels will react to the disadvantage of the judge, 
the probation officer, the defendant, the judicial 
Process, and the general progress of probation it- 
lf. He urges that disclosure of the presentence 
teports “‘be left as heretofore to the discretion of 
the judges in each district.” 


Treatment of military prisoners, particularly in 
time of war, presents a challenge to Army author- 
ities; and although these men comprise only one 


quarter of 1 per cent of military personnel, the 
resultant action in these cases is watched closely 
by the rest of the Army, penologists, the press, 
and the families of servicemen. Colonel Marion 
Rushton, administrative officer, Office of the Under 
Secretary of War, interprets the use of clemency 
in the military scheme, comments on the pur- 
pose and proper timing of the grant of clemency, 
and digests the action generally taken in the case 
of the deserter, the homosexual, the conscientious 
objector, the psychotic, and the psychopath. Every- 
one will find interesting and informative material 
in the article, “Military Clemency”’ (p. 9). 


Dwight Anderson, in his article, “The Process 
of Recovery from Alcoholism” (p. 14), rejects the 
theory that chronic alcoholism is always a means of 
escape from reality, and professes that the com- 
pulsive drinker, who is the crux of the problem, 
is searching for and demanding “perfection.’”’ The 
author illustrates the process of recovery from 
alcoholism as exemplified in Alcoholics Anonymous, 
urges the need for the enlistment of medical aid 
and public support, and calls for more organization 
and leadership to reach a common understanding 
of this ailment and its treatment. Probation officers 
and correctional workers will find this an interesting 
and practical discussion. 
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It is encouraging to note the developing pro- 
fessional interest in alcoholism as a social problem. 
The Section on Alcohol Studies of Yale University’s 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology is among the 
forerunners in this movement. Dr. Selden D. Bacon, 
active in this Section as a faculty member of the 
University, suggests lines of inquiry for sociologists. 
In his article, “The Sociological Approach to the 
Problems of Alcohol” (p. 20), the author declares 
that “the role of the sociologist in the field . . . of 
alcohol is . . . purely one of research,” and em- 
phasizes that any sociological study to be valuable, 
must accept four principles: use of discrimination 
in understanding the multifunctional nature of 
drinking folkways, recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of all human behavior, acceptance of the 
need for balanced orientation, and utilization of 
group and category characteristics. Although Dr. 
Bacon discusses only the cultural analysis type of 
research, it is hoped that sociologists will widen 
the scope of their studies and provide valid ap- 
proaches to an understanding of this problem. 


The sentimental desire “to do something” for 
the returning serviceman will hardly satisfy even 
the least progressive citizen. The Army realizes the 
magnitude of this task and has designed a program 
to relocate discharged veterans in their commu- 
nities with a minimum loss of time and productivity. 

Lt. Col. C. Esco Obermann describes “The 
Army’s Separation-Classification and Counseling 
Program’”’ (p. 24), its philosophy, plans for education 
and employment, reorientation procedures, and fa- 
cilities for discharge through special Separation 
Centers. Probation officers, social workers, and the 
families of servicemen will gain encouragement 
from this brief but timely article. 


For judges and probation officers vitally inter- 
ested in the practical application of psychiatric 
. determinations to the judicial role of sentencing, 
Dr. Lawrence F. Woolley’s article on “Under- 
standing the Defendant” (p. 26) comes at an op- 
portune time. The author, of wide renown and 
experience, strikingly portrays the great responsi- 
bility devolving on the psychiatrist. The psychi- 
atric report should be more than a mere statement 
of legal responsibility of the defendant, according 
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to Dr. Woolley, and should include an evaluation 
of the personality with special reference to the 
causes of the delinquent behavior, and definite 
recommendations for treatment. 

- “The psychiatrist should have the advantage 
of functioning as a ‘Friend of the Court,’” the 
author declares, “thereby avoiding to a large ex. 
tent the suspicion of prejudice which often makes 
his opinions much less effective when he examines 
either for the prosecution or the defense.” 


“Discipline in the Prison” (p. $1) brings to an 
end the series of articles on constructive discipline, 
In a studious paper, Dr. M. R. King, medical 
director, Bureau of Prisons, analyzes the foun- 
dations of prison discipline, the long-range con- 
structive program for the general prison population, 
and the short-range plan for the prevention of 
emergency situations. The author concludes with 
a lengthy description of disciplinary measures, par- 
ticularly the various types of segregation. Prison 
personnel and extramural workers will note helpful 
suggestions in these lines of Dr. King. 


Probation officers frequently are faced with 
personal conflicts in their clients and should be 
alert to mental handicaps which might thwart 
adjustment. In an article, “Personality Difficulty 
—A Problem in Supervision” (p. 36), Chief United 
States Probation Officer Glenn V. McFarland relates 
several common types of personality disorders, and 
suggests practical solutions. This paper, fourth in 
the series by Federal probation officers, should be 
of assistance to workers in the correctional field. 


The Reverend John Edward Coogan, S. J., with 
“‘A Rejoinder to the Strictures of the Determinists” 
(p. 40), completes the discussion in FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION of free will vs. determinism. (See John 
Edward Coogan, “Some Criminologists and Free 
Will,” VII, 4, p. 12; Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph. D., 
“Free Will vs. Determinism: Another View,” VIII, 
2, p. 831; and Marshall E. Jones, Ph. D., “Freedom 
of the Will and the Treatment of Crime,” VIII, 
8, p. 33.) Father Coogan recites evidence from re 
nowned philosophers to document his thesis that 
“The arguments for free will have had the respect- 
ful attention of the world of philosophy for nearly 
twenty-five hundred years.” 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 


views set fort 


by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 


not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. : 
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In Opposition to Rule 34 (c)(2), Proposed 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure’ 


By JUDGE CARROLL C. HINCKS 
United States District Court, District of Connecticut 


URSUANT to an Act of Congress of June 

29, 1940 (Public, No. 675, 76th Congress), 
the United States Supreme Court undertook the 
preparation of rules of pleading, practice, and 
procedure with respect to criminal cases in dis- 
trict courts of the United States. On February 
8, 1941, the court appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rules of Criminal Procedure to pre- 
pare and submit to the court a draft of rules, 
later authorizing and directing the Committee 
to make such recommendations as advisable re- 
specting amendments to the rules. 

A preliminary draft of the proposed rules 
was printed in July 1943 and generally dis- 
tributed. In October 1943 the Committee met 
to consider suggestions received from many 
sources, and to revise the preliminary draft. A 
second preliminary draft was published on No- 
vember 19, 1943, and a final draft has been 
reported to the Supreme Court for its consid- 
eration. 


Among the 63 rules thus recommended is the 
following : 


Rule 34. Sentence and Judgment. 

(a) SENTENCE. Sentence shall be imposed with- 
out unreasonable delay. Pending sentence the court 
may commit the defendant or alter the bail. Before 
Imposing sentence the court shall afford the defend- 
ant an opportunity to make a statement in his own 
behalf and to present any information in mitigation 
of punishment. 

(b) JupcmMEenT. A judgment of conviction shall 
set forth the plea, the verdict or finding, and the 
adjudication and sentence. If the defendant is found 
not guilty or for any other reason is entitled to be dis- 
charged, judgment shall be entered accordingly. The 
nt shall be signed by the judge and entered by 

erk. 

(c) PRESENTENCE INVESTIGATION. 

(1) When Made. The probation service of 
the court shall make a presentence investigation 
and report to the court before the imposition of 
sentence or the granting of probation unless the 
court otherwise directs. 

(2) Report. The report of the presentence in- 
vestigation shall contain any prior criminal 
record of the defendant and such information 
about his characteristics, his financial condition 
and the circumstances affecting his behavior as 
may be helpful in imposing sentence or in grant- 
ing probation or in the correctional treatment of 

e defendant, and such other information as 

may be required by the court. After determina- 


*As reported by the Advisory Committee, July 1944. 


tion of the question of guilt the report shall be 
available, upon such conditions as the court may 
impose, to the attorneys for the parties and to 
such other persons or agencies having a legiti- 
mate interest therein as the court may designate. 

(d) WITHDRAWAL OF PLEA OF GUILTY. A motion 
to withdraw a plea of guilty or of nolo contendere 
may be made only before sentence is imposed or im- 
position of sentence is suspended; but to correct 
manifest injustice the court after sentence may set 
aside the judgment of conviction and permit the de- 
fendant to withdraw his plea. 

(e) PROBATION. After conviction of an offense 
not punishable by death or life imprisonment, the 
—" may be placed on probation as provided 

y law. 


My opposition is confined to so much thereof 
as reads as follows: 

After determination of the question of guilt 
the report shall be available, upon such conditions 
as the court may impose, to the attorneys for the par- 
ties and to such other persons or agencies having 


a legitimate interest therein as the court may desig- 
nate. 


It is my thesis that the mandatory provision 
of (c) (2) whereby the presentence report shall 
be available to counsel for the defense will de- 
stroy the confidential status of the presentence 
report. 


Counsel-Client Relationship 


To be sure, the rule leaves it to the judge to 
impose “conditions” on the disclosure of the re- 
port “to the attorneys for the parties... .” 
However, under this ambiguous authority, a 
judge could neither properly nor effectively in- 
terpose a barrier between the defendant and 
his own counsel. Historically, of course, the re- 
lationship between attorney and client is and 
should be one of great intimacy and it would 
certainly be a novel, and I think unfortunate, 
innovation in judicial procedure to sanction ju- 
dicial disturbance of that relationship. The rule 
plainly contemplates that prior to imposition of 
sentence counsel shall be apprised of the entire 
contents of the report. An attempt by the court 
to circumscribe the right of counsel to communi- 
cate with his client by imposing a condition that 
the contents of the report should be withheld 
from the client would tend to undermine the 
confidence between client and attorney. Not in- 
frequently the defendant feels that his lawyer 
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did less than he could in pressing for leniency; 
the sentence, perhaps generally, is not as lenient 
as the client hoped. In a hard case the lawyer 
will be under every incentive to acquaint his 
client with the presentence report, if it is avail- 
able, to show why he could not make a more 
favorable presentation of the case. If by a con- 
dition imposed by the court a lawyer is not at 
liberty to disclose the report even to his client, 
there will be a natural tendency on the part of 
the defendant to think his own lawyer has sold 
him down the river. Yet if the report is shown to 
the defendant, every vestige of its confidential 
quality is gone. 

Even if the report, though available to the 
lawyer, were ordered withheld from the defend- 
ant, for all practical purposes the confidential 
character of the report would be lost. Under such 
a restriction the lawyer, of course, would be 
entirely on his honor as to whether he should 
disclose the content or not. The judge, to be 
sure, might be content thus to rely upon the 
honor of the members of his own bar. (Incident- 
ally, under Federal practice at least, the lawyer 
who appears in the case may not be a member 
of the local bar nor subject to its discipline.) 


Lay Sources of Information 


The important point for present purposes 
is the attitude not only of the judge but of the 
members of the lay public who normally furnish 
the most significant information contained in 
the report. For instance, presentence reports 
heretofore have drawn freely upon the files 
of well-established social agencies in the com- 
munity. These files have been accumulated upon 
the assurance that the subject matter was con- 
fidential in the sense that it would not be avail- 
able to private parties. Necessarily such agencies 
would feel that in good faith they could not give 
information which would be subject to disclo- 
sure to private members of the bar who will be 
restrained, if at all, only by their sense of re- 
spect for judicial fiat from disclosing the sub- 
ject matter to convicted defendants. 

It thus seems plain that if, as I apprehend, 
any convicted defendant may demand to see the 
presentence report, or even if the report is 
available only to counsel under an injunction of 
secrecy, in the eyes of those who contribute to 
the report its confidential character for all prac- 
tical purposes will be either completely destroyed 
or seriously impaired. On this conclusion is 
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founded my opposition to the rule. The principal 
question is whether this is wise, or whether it 
is better to leave the practice with sufficient 
flexibility that the presentence report may have 
the status of a confidential document prepared 
by a confidential agent of the judge for his 
official guidance. 


Fallibility of Reports 


Those in favor of the rule apparently take 
the position that although the report is of official 
origin it is nonetheless subject to all the hazards 
of human fallibility. That being so, the argu- 
ment follows that the disclosure of the report is 
essential to insure its accuracy. 

No one will dispute the desirability of ac- 
curacy, but more than a disclosure of the report 
will be required to achieve that objective. Veri- 
fication will be required; how can that be ob- 
tained? Normally counsel will ask his client 
whether the detail of the report is true, but all 
familiar with the task know how commonly a 
convicted defendant will deny every unfavorable 
feature of such a report. Obviously such a denial 
is of far from conclusive effect. Defense counsel 
will then feel obligated to make an extended 
verification in the field. If this is conscientiously 
done, every essential element of the report, at 
least in the vast majority of cases, will be con- 
firmed and all the additional labor on the part 
of counsel and possibly a substantial addition 
to his fee will have been for naught. 

What of the situation if the process of verifi- 
cation by counsel leaves the report still impugned 
as to some item? What can be done then? Of 
course, it will be possible for counsel to bring this 
information to the attention of the judge and 
the judge will decide whether to believe the de- 
fendant’s source of information or the informa- 
tion gathered by his own agent. If the disputed 
issue is sufficiently important, the judge at the 
expense of considerable delay may provide an 
opportunity for evidence to be taken on the issue 
thus raised. Surely we can agree that seldom 
would a conflict come to such a pass. In the na- 
ture of things a disputed factual item woud get- 
erally be but one of many items which affect the 
formulation of sentence. Seldom would any dis- 
pute at all arise and there would be very few, 
even of the disputed cases, where the particular 
items in dispute were of controlling consequence. 
Thus viewed, it seems to me that the require 
ment of the rule not only makes for delay but 
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invites a continuous round of activity for the 
criminal bar often at the expense of their clients, 
all to very little useful effect. 

Even so, it will be urged that all this addi- 
tional delay and activity might be justified if 
itis really necessary to avoid an occasional in- 
justice. I submit, however, that the situation 
can be sufficiently safeguarded in another way. 
In a workmanlike report, the probation officer 
will check with the defendant much of the factual 
data which he has obtained from other sources. 
If in this process vital conflicts result, the officer 
will be on notice that his report is challenged 
and may be trusted, I believe, just as much as 
the defendant’s lawyer, to undertake any further 
investigation that seems desirable. Any unsolved 
conflict can be as well brought to the attention 
of a judge in the report itself as by counsel in 
open court. 

If a report fails to show any important con- 
flict, a judge on reading his copy can easily 
check the items which seem to him of controlling 
importance. Only a judge can know which items 
he will treat as of controlling importance. Very 
often the statements of defendant’s counsel will 
serve to confirm these very elements upon which 
the judge relies. In such cases obviously there 
is no occasion for further verification. If the 
essential elements are not expressly admitted, 
it is always possible and generally desirable for 
the judge to inquire in open court whether any 
items which he considers controlling are dis- 
puted. If so, the judge can either disregard the 
item in dispute, or, if he deems it of sufficient 
importance, call for more information or evi- 
dence, The net result will be the same as if coun- 
sel, instead of the judge, had developed the is- 
sue. Thus in the great mass of cases a cautious 
judge, without disclosing the contents of the 
report and in practical effect inviting an attack 
on its accuracy, can in a few minutes prior to 
the imposition of sentence accomplish all the 
verification that can possibly be useful. Thus 
viewed, the disclosure of the report for verifica- 
tion by partisan counsel seems wholly unneces- 
sary as a safeguard of accuracy. 


Advantages of Confidential Report 


Let us now look at the other side of the 
ledger. Is there any real advantage in a truly 
confidential report wholly immune from disclo- 
sure to the defendant or his counsel? In my view 
there is, very decidedly. 
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In the first place, the report, being designed 
as an aid to the judge, will contain an intimate 
character sketch of the defendant. Often it will 
be hurtful to the defendant’s morale—to his re- 
generative effort—to see that portrait. I doubt 
if it is the practice of competent psychiatrists 
to disclose the details of their diagnoses to their 
patients, nor do I consider such a practice wise 
in the field of penology. Even though the de- 
fendant be not actually psychopathic, his social 
attitude will often be so warped that a reading 
of the report would tend further to disturb his 
orientation. Neither bitterness nor self-pity are 
helpful aids to rehabilitation. Thus in my opinion 
the effect of the rule on the defendant’s char- 
acter generally will be bad. 

More serious will be the effect upon the utility 
of the presentence report to the judge. In a dis- 
trict such as ours where the reports generally 
have been held confidential, I am convinced that 
they have attained a quality which makes them 
far more reliable and penetrating and hence more 
useful to the judge. In formulating a sentence 
and especially in determining whether the case 
is a proper one for probation, a judge needs as 
accurate an estimate as possible of the char- 
acter of the defendant. Usually this can be best 
obtained by an account of how he has lived. The 
best posted source of information on a man’s 
life is his family, if he has one. Has he been a 
good husband and a good father? If the proba- 
tion officer can tell the members of the family 
that any information they give will be held 
confidential, the chances are he can get a vastly 
more useful picture of the family life for his 
report. If the defendant has been a bad provider 
and a bad influence on the children, in many 
cases the wife will hesitate to disclose the infor- 
mation if she knows that it will presently come 
to her husband’s eyes, A disclosure thus made, 
coming to the knowledge of the husband, will 
tend to deteriorate rather than to improve the 
marital relationship which normally should 
have a useful rehabilitative influence. 

Another useful source of information on 
matter material to the formulation of sentence 
includes the defendant’s employers. Suppose, 
as often happens, the report shows that the de- 
fendant has been frequently discharged because 
quarrelsome, or for excessive drinking, or for 
irregular attendance. Suppose this record is 
disclosed to the defendant and he denies it in 
open court. What then? I think generally the 
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court will conclude that data gathered by his 
confidential agent from the official files of the 
employer are more reliable than the unsupported 
statement of the defendant. If the judge should 
occasionally consider the dispute of sufficient 
importance to require further evidence, what 
would be the effect? 

If, at a tedious and probably acrimonious 
hearing, the employer should testify that the 
defendant had been discharged because absent or 
late on half a dozen specified dates, it is scarcely 
likely that, even if granted plenty of time for 
the purpose, the defendant could prove by inde- 
pendent evidence that he was neither tardy nor 
absent on the dates specified. In this aspect the 
rule, though provocative of controversy, is of 
peculiarly little benefit to the defendant. 


Effect on Employer 


What will be the effect on the employer of 
this controversial procedure invited by the 
rule? For the successful performance of his 
task the probation officer constantly seeks the 
co-operation of employment managers. The first 
and most urgent need of almost every proba- 
tioner and parolee is a job. If employers, as a 
result of the rule, learn that their co-operation 
in disclosing information to the probation officer 
will result in subpoenas to appear and testify 
on contested issues at hearings on a sentence, 
their co-operative attitude will soon be destroyed. 
The net result will be that a valuable source of 
information about the defendant no longer will 
be available for the report and the opportunities 
for employment will be circumscribed. 

The requirement of disclosure seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate when the defendant is a 
gangster with dangerous associates. It seems 
neither fair nor sensible for any person who 
can give useful information on the character of 
such defendants to be subjected to the hazard 
of retaliation which will follow the disclosure 
of the data. 

These considerations apply not only to in- 
formation sought from members of the family 
and employers but also to information from 
neighbors and members of the community, pri- 
vate and official. Frequently the reports will 
include character testimony from such sources. 
To be sure, the information is taken out of court 
and hence constitutes hearsay, and there is per- 
haps a certain logic in saying the considerations 
of fairness require that the defendant shall have 
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an opportunity to dispute and cross-examine sent 
in the premises. Here again I submit that the § pra 
character and official position of the probation sen 
officer is a better guaranty against unfair preju- | 
dice than the opportunity for partisan counsel of 1 
to verify and cross-examine. nec 

Probation officers will be on the alert to dis- On 
card or discount character evidence motivated ten 
by spite or prejudice. Unreliable comment will tri 
be either wholly excluded from the report or, if (2 
included, accompanied by sufficient caution to ex( 
put the judge on notice. In this way the judge ing 
will have the benefit of information apparently ser 
trustworthy and can make his own estimate po! 
of the reliability of questionable information, de 


just as well as though the objection were raised 
by defense counsel. 

If neighbors in a small community say that 
the defendant is disorderly and quarrelsome; if 
the local police say that the defendant, though 
never previously convicted, is known to have 
associated with a bootleg gang; if the town 
selectman in a small community says that the 
defendant for years has been shiftless; certainly 
I would be permitted to give such information 
any weight to which I thought it was entitled if 
I were considering whether I should employ the 
defendant in my factory. By the same token, to 
the extent that I find such information reliable, 
I think I may properly use it for such aid as it 
gives me in making an official decision as to 
whether the defendant is a proper subject for 
probation. Yet many of these sources of infor- 
mation will evaporate if, under the rule, the 
informants know that any information they 
give will not be kept confidential and that, as 
a result, they may become involved in an un- 
pleasant controversy in court. 


Delay in Sentencing 


Another unfortunate incident of the rule 
will be its tendency toward delay in the impo- 
sition of sentence. The existing rule of the 
Supreme Court (Rule 1, 292 U. S. 661) requires 
that upon conviction “sentence shall be imposed 
without delay unless . . . the condition or char- 
acter of the defendant. . . should be investigated 
in the interest of justice before sentence is im- 
posed.” Certainly this objective is salutary ; fora 
notorious defendant after conviction to be long at 
large on bail, especially when no appeal is pend- 
ing, is a state of affairs that does not breed re 
spect for law. Before the technique of the pre 
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sentence report had been developed, it was the 
practice in many districts to proceed at once to 
sentence most cases on conviction. 

The one regrettable feature of the practice 
of requiring a presentence report has been the 
necessity of sufficient delay for its preparation. 
Qn this account, I think the imposition of sen- 
tence, on the average, has been delayed in our dis- 
trict about a fortnight. Yet the proposed rule (c) 
(2) whereby the report is required in all but 
exceptional cases, notwithstanding the result- 
ing delay, undoubtedly truly reflects the con- 
sensus that the benefits derived from such re- 
ports more than offset the undesired resulting 
delay. 

If the rule requiring a disclosure of the re- 
port be adopted, defense counsel can properly 
urge that the only reason for the rule was to 
afford opportunity for an independent investi- 
gation of material therein and can then protest in 


all sincerity that their pressing trial engage- . 


ments elsewhere will prevent them from promptly 
undertaking their investigation of the subject 
matter. Such tactics might easily result in de- 
lays of several weeks. By adopting the rule the 
Supreme Court will subject the trial judge to an 
added dilemma: He will be accused of frustrat- 
ing the rule unless he affords defense counsel 
reasonable opportunity to verify the report in 
the field without interference with his court 
assignments elsewhere, and yet he must so con- 
trive that sentence shall not be unduly delayed. 
The practical result will be that the offender 
whose lawyer is most in demand for trial work 
will have the most success in stalling off the 
dreaded day of sentence. And it is common knowl- 
edge that the most notorious offenders often are 
served by the busiest lawyers. 


No Need for Rule 


I am utterly unable to find that experience 
has demonstrated any particular need for the 
practice proposed by the rule. Certainly, under 
the practice which treats the report as confiden- 
tial a multitude of cases are currently admitted 
to probation. If I sense correctly contempo- 
taneous reactions, there has been more criticism 
of the Federal Probation Act for its excessive 
Invocation than for the infrequency of its ap- 
Dlication. In the absence of some demonstrable 
heed therefor it seems most unwise to give con- 
vieted defendants, whose plight has been greatly 
ameliorated by the Probation Act, a further 
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right—indeed almost an invitation—to challenge 
the instrument upon which the grant of proba- 
tion largely depends. 

Existing practice, it will be noted, is suffi- 
ciently flexible so that the report, even if with- 
held from the defendant, may be disclosed in 
confidence to the United States attorney in ad- 
vance of sentence. Such a practice, as actual 
experience has demonstrated, does not destroy 
the confidential status of the report. For the 
United States attorney, unlike defense counsel, 
occupies an official position and is not bound by 
a confidential relationship to a convicted criminal. 
At the hearing on sentence, without public dis- 
closure of the confidential content of the report 
or the source of the data, he may take such posi- 
tion as he deems required by the interests of 
the Government. 


Rights of a Defendant 


As nearly as I can ascertain, the proposed 
rule stems not from actual experience which 
demonstrates that the existing practice is un- 
satisfactory or defective, but from a vague, 
quixotic notion that “fairness” requires that 
even after conviction a defendant is entitled to 
have access to all the official information on his 
life and character that comes to the judge. Be- 
fore the days of the presentence report, when 
that information came largely from a prosecu- 
tory source, there was doubtless sound ground 
for the old tradition; but that ground extends 
not at all to information gathered by an official 
social agency—the probation office—which is 
completely divorced from all prosecutory atti- 
tudes and duties. 

I think the advocates of the rule have uncon- 
sciously confused the situations existing before 
and after conviction. Before conviction the de- 
fendant is presumed to be innocent. He is en- 
titled to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him. He may insist that all hearsay and much 
opinion evidence be excluded. Even prior con- 
victions are not admissible on the issue of his 
guilt. All those constitutional guaranties termi- 
nate with conviction. That fact, though not dis- 
puted, seems forgotten. 

In my view, after conviction a case ceases 
to be an action at law and becomes a social prob- 
lem. What treatment of the defendant is re- 
quired for the good of the State? In the solu- 
tion of that problem a vast field of discretion 
is conferred upon the judge. In my opinion the 
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judge should not be hampered or restricted in 
the methods which he may select as best adapted 
to aid him in the exercise of that great responsi- 
bility. 

Take the case as it exists at a subsequent 
stage, after sentence when the defendant is on 
probation or parole. Certainly it would be pre- 
posterous to suggest that every unfavorable 
piece of information which comes to the ears of 
the probation officer regarding the defendant’s 
conduct must in fairness be forthwith disclosed 
to the defendant with the name of the informant. 
If on every visit to the home or place of employ- 
ment the probation officer should begin by say- 
ing, “I want to know how the probationer has 
been behaving but you must understand that 
everything you say I shall report to him so that 
he may have an opportunity to dispute it,” the 
whole plan of intelligent supervision would break 
down. Yet the defendant’s status is as much at 
stake at that stage when his suspended sen- 
tence is overhanging as in the earlier stage 
when the sentence is in process of formulation. 

Likewise with the task of granting parole. 
I have, I confess, never attended a hearing by 
the Parole Board; but I should be very much 


surprised to learn that, either in principle or 
in practice, the Board considered it necessary 
to confront the applicant for parole with all 
the material that had been assembled in his case. 


Preventing Miscarriage of Justice 


In defense of the rule it may further be 
urged that while a disclosure may not be neces- 
sary when the report has been prepared by an 
experienced and fair-minded officer for the at- 
tention of an understanding judge, nevertheless 
the rule is desirable to prevent a rare miscar- 
riage of justice resulting from the inexperience 
of an occasional officer or judge. There are, I 
think, two answers to this argument. 

1. AsI have already pointed out, the tendency 
of the rule will be to dry up sources of informa- 
tion on the defendant’s character. This may be 
very nice for the defendant whose character is 
not good, but how about the defendant whose 
character is not so bad as the offense for which 
he has been convicted might indicate? In such 
cases how often have I relied on information 
from family, employers, neighbors, etc., which 
served to convince me that the immediate of- 
fense was a temporary lapse resulting from un- 
usual pressures, visible or undiscerned. The rule 
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in such cases, I fear, will make it more difficult 
for a multitude of defendants to win probation 
which actually might be safely granted. Plainly 
it is neither fair nor desirable that many should 
lose their chance because of the possibility of 
an occasional miscarriage. 

2. By every canon of common sense judicial 
administration, just as much as executive, should 
be built on the assumption that the responsible 
personnel are reasonably competent. If, instead, 
all administrative regulations were formulated 
on the assumption that all administrative off- 
cials are crooks or nincompoops, to what a state 
of chaos would government be reduced! If this 
fundamental consideration be not forgotten, at 
once becomes apparent the folly of a policy which 
will hamstring all the judges in a futile effort 
to protect the community from occasional in- 
competents. Surely, if a judge is competent to 
exercise at all the wide discretionary powers 
inherent in the sentencing function and to se- 
lect his own probation officers—powers already 
conferred on the judge by unqualified legisla- 
tion and tradition—he is sufficiently qualified, 
by the exercise of a far lesser discretion, to de- 
termine how the services of his probation officer 
shall be utilized. If occasionally a judge should 
not be competent to select proper officers or 
otherwise discharge his great powers, the ob- 
vious and only really effective remedy is to im- 
prove the methods for the selection of judges. 
It is not a remedy for this ill to encase in a 
strait-jacket those who are thoroughly competent. 


Discretion of Court 


By my opposition to the proposed rule as 
now written, I do not wish to be taken as fa- 
voring a rule to the contrary which would make 
it mandatory for all judges always to hold the 
presentence reports as confidential. Rather I 
favor flexibility in judicial administration. I 
urge that the matter be left as heretofore to 
the discretion of the judges in each district. 
In my view, the task of formulating sentences 
is a fine art. In their respective roles in rela- 
tion to that task, formulae or rules of thumb 
are sufficient for neither the probation officer 
nor the judge. At best, one must feel his way 
in the light of experience—his own and of 
others—his understanding of human nature 
of all shades, and his knowledge of the com- 
munity affected. The essence of the task is to 
reach a real understanding of the defendant's 
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character in its relation to the community. 

Before sentence, the dimensions of the ju- 
dicial task are far more clearly cut. The issue 
then is only guilt or innocence; a case of black 
or white. After conviction, when it comes to 
formulating a sentence, the task requires not 
a study in black and white but a character por- 
trait in which all the hues of the spectrum are 
blended. 

The judge and officer charged with the re- 
sponsibility of that task are limited by their own 
inherent personalities and capacities. The tech- 
nique of procedure should therefore be flexible 


and hence adaptable to the peculiar personality 
and capacities of each judge and officer. If the 
judges in any district should find that they could 
get better results by a procedure which con- 
templates a substantial reduction of the con- 
tent of the reports and the submission of the 
emasculated report to counsel for comment, I 
think they should be at liberty to follow that 
procedure. By the same token, I submit, those 
of us who feel that we can get better results 
through the fuller material which may be ex- 
pected in confidential reports should be trusted 
to use that technique. 


Military Clemency” 


By COLONEL MARION RUSHTON, J. A. G. D. 
Administrative Officer, Office of the Under Secretary of War 


HE problem of clemency is continuous, ever 

present from the day a prisoner is delivered 
into military custody until he is released. His 
welfare is a responsibility which the commandants 
of each rehabilitation center and disciplinary bar- 
racks share in common with some 300 appointing 
and reviewing authorities throughout the Army, 
the commanding generals of Service Commands 
and overseas theatres, the Secretary and Under 
Secretary of War, and the President. While the 
problem concerns primarily only one quarter of 1 
per cent of the soldiers in the Army (19,002 men 
and no women as of June 1, 1944), what is done 
with that small fraction is keenly watched by the 
99.75 per cent of the Army which has not become 
general prisoners, by Congress, by penologists, the 
press, the public in general, and the mothers and 
fathers, wives and sweethearts of soldiers in par- 
ticular. We may be quite certain that no matter 
how completely all matters of military justice may 
now be consigned to the almost uncontrolled ju- 
risdiction of the Army, a day of accounting is sure 
tocome. Today the Army may grant or deny clem- 
ency with few limitations on the action it takes, 
but one knows little of American history if he does 
hot realize that the free exercise of uncontrolled 
power rarely goes long without check. Brutality 
or cruelty will be summarily punished at once 
Whether the war is or is not ended. Neglect; bum- 
bling inefficiency ; capricious, unexplainable, ar- 
bitrary exercise or withholding of clemency; 


Cont darted from an address before the Conference of Rehabilitation 
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blind, unintelligent groping will eventually raise 
a storm which it will then be too late to quell. It 
behooves the Army, therefore, to have and to 
enforce a well-defined, known, and predictable 
system of military justice tempered by a well-de- 
fined, known, and predictable system of clemency. 
The system of military justice set forth in the 
Articles of War as last amended by the Congress 
in 1921 embodies all the experience and the lessons 
of the last war and lends itself to the establishment 
of a thoroughly modern procedure of military pe- 
nology well adapted to its peculiar purposes. The 
military code is both fixed and elastic and, properly 
understood and enforced, is a tremendously effec- 
tive disciplinary weapon for the Army. On the 
whole I believe it is well understood and enforced. 
A tribute to it is thefeeling general throughout 
the Army, commonly expressed in the statement, 
“Tf I am innocent, I would rather be tried by a 
court-martial; if I’m guilty, I’d rather take my 
chances to beat the rap in a civil court.” 
Substantive military law is set forth in the 
Acts of Congress and Executive Orders of the 
President, and the adjective or procedural law is 
expounded in the Manual for Courts-Martial and 
numerous court decisions; but if there is any 
“Manual for Military Clemency,” I have been 
unable to lay hands on it. The principles of military 
clemency, like the British Constitution, remain an 
unpublished document. They are part of the folk- 
lore of the Army. Much has been written about 
the customs of the service, very little about clem- 
ency. This, it seems to me, is a real deficiency. 
There is nothing in the nature of clemency, now 
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administered so widely by so many authorities 
through the Army, which makes its principles 
the private bailiwick of generals or the esoteric 
knowledge of the higher echelons only. It should 
never be. On the contrary, clemency is a sacred 
responsibility to be exercised according to prin- 
ciples of natural justice and modern knowledge of 
the inequalities of human personality, to make 
the punishment fit not only the crime but the 
criminal as well. It begins when the offender is 
first brought to the guardhouse and does not end 
until the soldier is finally restored to duty or dis- 
charged from the Army. 


Considerations in Clemency 


I am not so ambitious as to hope to lay before 
you a “Manual for Military Clemency,” but I 
do hope to outline some of the methods of investi- 
gation, some of the fields of inquiry, and some of 
the fundamental considerations which are cogent to 
decisions upon applications for military clemency. 

In every clemency case it is sound procedure 
to start with the assumption that the prisoner has 
been properly found guilty and that the sentence 
is appropriate to the crime and to the offender. 
Remember, the sentence is the final product of 
the work of many people: the officer preferring 
charges, the investigating officer, the appointing 
authority and his advisers, the trial judge advocate, 
the members of the court-martial, the reviewing 
authority and his legal staff, and, usually, the 
Board of Review in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office. These men are well instructed in their 
business; they know military law and the customs 
of the service; they have had actual contact with 
the witnesses, the prisoner, and the rest of the 
command. What they have done should be over- 
turned only on very clear and conclusive consider- 
ations. 

The next step is to secure the facts—the old 
facts already known and the new ones now avail- 
able. These include the prisoner’s family, civil, 
and military history; physical, psychiatric, and 
psychological examinations and recommendations; 
and the staff judge advocate’s review of the evi- 
dence. Sometimes in borderline cases we call for 
the full record, especially if new evidence is made 
the basis of the application for clemency. We al- 
ways find the company commander’s and the 
prisoner’s statements of great interest. One an- 
swers the question, “Was he a good soldier?”; 
the other, “How does he rationalize his offense 
and what is his present attitude toward what he 
has done?” 
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The facts established, next comes evaluation. 
In the order of their importance, the considerations 
are as follows: 

1. The interest of the Army 
a. In salvaging a soldier for active duty. 
b. In being relieved of the burden of at- 
tempting to salvage the nonrestorable. 
c. In the effect of clemency in the specific 
case on other soldiers. 
2. The interest of the prisoner 
a. In just and equal treatment. 
b. In “another chance.” 
3. The interest of the public at large 
a. That criminals and degenerates be not 
foisted upon it. 
b. That the burden of military service be 
equally shared. 
ce. That its sons and daughters are treated 
with justice and consideration. 
There is no necessary conflict between these three 
interests, and in the usual case an answer can be 
worked out which satisfies them all. 

Let me elaborate. The prime duty of the Army 
toward its soldiers is to make of them effective 
fighting men. Each recruit was taken away from 
the normal pursuits of civil life and turned over 
to the Army for that single purpose. The Army 
is not primarily a teacher of morals—that is sup- 
posed to have been accomplished before we took 
over. The Army takes the recruit as it finds him 
and hopes to return him to society as shortly as 
possible. Of course we are interested in the soldier’s 
morals, but that is primarily because a moral 
soldier is a better soldier than an immoral or an 
amoral one. This duty to produce trained soldiers 
is paramount and is to be pursued so long as there 
is any reasonable prospect of success and not to 
be abandoned even though the soldier makes it 
more difficult by running afoul of military or civil 
law. 


The Purpose of Military Clemency 


Consequently, the first duty of the Army to- 
ward a general prisoner is to rehabilitate him and 


restore him to duty. That is why the rehabilitation 


centers have been established, why their function 
is at once the most hopeful and constructive ac- 
tivity of the entire Army prison system. To the 
rehabilitation centers are assigned only those gen- 
eral prisoners who, for one reason or another, are 
thought to be salvageable for further army service. 
Usually the offense has been purely of a military 
character—absence without leave, recalcitrance, 
unwillingness to co-operate or assume the respon- 
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sibilities of a soldier—a defect of adjustment to 
environment rather than a criminal act malum in 
se. While the sentence, viewed by civilian standards, 
is heavy, it is expected that it can be worked out 
in 6 to 10 months and the soldier restored to duty 
with an eventually clean military record. In sending 
a general prisoner to a rehabilitation center where 
he gets a relatively easy chance to win restoration 
rather than to a disciplinary barracks or Federal 
penitentiary, the reviewing authority has exercised 
clemency based on the hope of salvage, and in so 
doing has illustrated the prime purpose of military 
clemency: to restore a soldier to duty. 

A corrollary of this principle is: No prisoner 
who is not regarded as salvageable should be 
sentenced to a rehabilitation center, or to a dis- 
ciplinary barracks if it can be avoided. We admit 
that information is not always available to re- 
viewing authorities so they can determine the 
character of the prisoner who stands before them 
awaiting appropriate sentence. It is often more 
important to Army discipline to announce prompt, 
condign punishment of an offense than to pursue 
the intricacies of classification from police records, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports, or other 
social investigations which may or may not be 
available. Once it becomes clear that the prisoner 
is no soldier and never will be one, it is the duty 
of the reviewing authority not to exercise clemency, 
but to place him where the Army will not have 
to be burdened with him further—that is in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary, if possible, or at least in a dis- 
ciplinary barracks. And once the reviewing au- 
thority has placed a prisoner where he belongs, 
it is the duty of authorities exercising clemency 
to leave him there. Parents and others may howl, 
but in the long run there is no better rule than 
equal and exact justice for all. 

There will be occasions however when, because 
of the requirements of speedy justice or for the 
morale effect on the rest of the command or from 
lack of opportunity and facilities for investigation, 
the sentence is not tailor-made nor appropriately 
cut to fit the individual. Usually such a situation 
will become evident from the review of the staff 
judge advocate, the report of the psychiatrist, the 
story of the prisoner himself, or the official record 
of trial. There are cases in which the prisoner has 
received a heavier sentence than others in like 
cases and he has been so far removed geographically 
from his command that clemency will not have 
a deleterious effect on his fellows. In such case 
clemency is in order on the second. principle— 
justice to the man. Incidentally, such deserved 
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clemency will go far in maintaining the morale 
of the rehabilitation center or disciplinary bar- 
racks and improving the morale of the prisoners 
generally. Prisoners communicate among them- 
selves; and if a prisoner is smoldering under a gen- 
uine, well-founded sense of injustice, he is quite 
likely to be a bad influence. 
Timing 

Granted at the proper time, clemency gives 
birth to the hope of restoration or release and en- 
genders better morale in the prisoner, strengthening 
his resolve to improve. Granted too early, it ex- 
poses the whole system of military justice to con- 
tempt. It is important, therefore, to give much 
thought to the appropriate timing of the granting 
of relief. In cases where the sentence is obviously 
out of line and no special circumstances appear 
to justify departure from the appropriate standard 
punishment, relief is granted at once, that is, 
upon the first clemency consideration; but, in cer- 
tain special cases such as mutiny and disrespect to- 
ward military authority, when it appears that the 
commanding officer has approved exemplary sen- 
tences, higher authority does not act precipitously 
nor without full knowledge assume the prerogative 
and the onus of upsetting the punishment as planned. 
These considerations are particularly applicable to 
cowardice-before-the-enemy and other war offenses. 


The Application of Clemency in Special Cases 


So much for general principles; let us turn now 
to the application of clemency in special types 
of cases. 

The AWOL or Deserter—He is most numerous. 
On occasion he presents some complex problems, 
but usually the procedure is clear. The deserter, 
comes to us with the standard 5-year sentence, 
and generally the psychiatrist will find that he 
he is a psychopath, constitutional or otherwise. 
The Army is patient with him for a reasonable 
time, giving him progressively larger doses of mili- 
tary training and more and more liberty. If he 
runs away, it is no great loss. We find him and send 
him to a disciplinary barracks where we will give 
him one more chance. If we are sure he will never 
make a soldier, we send him to a Federal peni- 
tentiary if the law allows. The rehabilitation centers 
are designed to be current schools, going concerns, 
not cluttered up with permanent nongraduates. 
In a disciplinary barracks or a Federal penitentiary 
the prisoner still will be given a chance; if he con- 
tinues to be recalcitrant, that is the place to lock 
him away until the end of his sentence, which, 
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let us hope, will postdate the end of the war. It 
is true that by this process he acquires a “bullet- 
proof vest.” But, after all, the Army can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and we can’t afford 
to let a slacker go home and annoy the parents 
of boys who are doing their full duty on the battle 
line. 

The Homosexual—This is a delicate—to some 
a revolting problem. Medical science distinguishes 
between the constitutional homosexual and the 
casual or curious sodomist. The War Department 
has recognized the distinction and since January 
1944 has permitted the constitutional type whose 
crime is not attended by violence or contribution 
to the delinquency of a minor or other inferior to 
resign for the good of the service or to receive a 
blue discharge. That policy, with safeguards, is 
now being applied to sodomists in military custody. 
Thus we will rid our institutions of some utterly 
unsalvageable soldiers and the civil communities 
to which they return will be no worse off than 
formerly. Civil courts rarely convict for this crime 
even in States where under the law they may. 
The prisoner confined for another crime who turns 
out to be a sodomist presents a special problem. 

The Conscientious Objector—There are prob- 
ably very few genuine conscientious objectors in 
rehabilitation centers. (We know of only 34 in 
the disciplinary barracks who claim such beliefs.) 
If we find one who is not faking, we recommend 
that he be sent to a disciplinary barracks. The 
War Department has recently worked out with 
the Selective Service System a procedure for re- 
leasing genuine conscientious objectors from the 
Army into Civilian Public Service camps where 
they will perform some useful work of national 
importance until the end of the war. The procedure 
is complicated by a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court and requires close co-operation with Selec- 
tive Service, the Judge Advocate General, and 
the Adjutant General. 

The Psychotic—There is perhaps more learning 
and more confusion on this subject than any other 
which comes before us. It will be confidently as- 
serted by the proponents of clemency that the 
court-martial and medical boards of inquiry have 
made a serious mistake and that the Army’s view 
of mental cases is old-fashioned and unscientific. 
On the contrary, the definition of insanity which 
is followed in the Army is as modern, if not more 
so, than that of most civil courts. The test, as laid 
down in paragraph 78 (a) of the Manual for Courts- 
Martial is as follows: 


A person is not mentally responsible for an offense 
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unless he was at the time so far free from mental 
defect, disease, or derangement as to be able concern- 
ing the particular acts charged both to distinguish 
right from wrong and to adhere to the right. 
The Army recognizes that, although the accused 
may be able to distinguish between right and wrong, 
his will may nevertheless by reason of mental 
disease be so paralyzed that he is unable to choose 
the right and reject the wrong. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office is fully aware of this standard, and 
the officers who serve upon the boards appointed 
to make inquiries in mental cases are quite care- 
ful to observe it. The commandants of rehabili- 
tation centers and disciplinary barracks are urged 
in many cases to turn the prisoner over to Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital or to the custody of the parents 
rather than to a military prison. While we will 
not go so far as to assert that the Surgeon General’s 
Office never makes a mistake, we seriously ques- 
tion the ability of Army men to detect it, and we 
know no better rule in these cases than to follow 
the recommendations of the medical boards of 
review. 

The Psychopath—Rehabilitation centers should 
be free from not only the psychotic but the psy- 
chopath as well. Whether legally insane or sane 
with a personality defect which justifies the classi- 


fication “constitutional psychopathic inferior,” the 
prisoner will never make a soldier. If we find that 
a rehabilitation center has received such a prisoner, 
we send him to a disciplinary barracks at once, 
for a genuine CPI is not curable and we are too 
busy to waste any time trying. 


Relation with Civil Penal Systems 


The Army has no desire nor purpose to establish 
a prison system in rivalry or competition with 
State and Federal systems. It is only because of 
the accident of war that the Services now have 
in their custody a large proportion of those who, 
because of native criminal tendencies, would have 
found their way into civilian institutions in normal 
times. The Army does not intend to abandon its 
prime mission—that of winning the war—to go 
into the penology business. The Army may not 
be expected to build or staff permanent prisons. 
When it finds that it cannot make a soldier out 
of an offender, its desire at that point is to turn 
the incorrigible over to the civilian arm where the 
responsibility for rehabilitation into society will 
be conducted by experts in penology. Reviewing 
authorities are required initially to send incor- 
rigible prisoners to penitentiaries rather than to 
military prisons. At present there are 1,397 mili- 
tary prisoners in Federal institutions. Some of 
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them are undoubtedly salvageable as soldiers and 
a study is now being made to discover who they 
are and to send them to appropriate disciplinary 
barracks to give them their chance. The Army 
has had the benefit of many expert civilian pe- 
nologists in establishing its present system, and it 
will continue to seek their advice and counsel. 


Summary 


In conclusion, I invite your attention to the 
most important clemency hearing in history. It 
was held either in 2 B.C. or 32 A.D., depending 
on the style of chronology you prefer, before 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Judea. The occasion was the Feast of the 
Passover, when by immemorial custom, a prisoner 
was pardoned and released from prison. Under 
this custom, there were two candidates for release: 
one a “notable prisoner, called Barabbas’”’ who 
had been convicted of robbery and murder; the 
other, Jesus of Nazareth, convicted of sedition 
because he was alleged to have claimed to be “King 
of the Jews.” The Roman Governor, having ex- 
amined the two, said to the multitude, ‘““Whom 
will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ and the multitude shouted 
for Barabbas and demanded that Christ be cru- 
cified. Then Pilate said of Jesus, “Why, what 
evil hath he done?”’ But the multitude cried out 
the more, “Let him be crucified.” Thereupon 
Pilate, seeing that he could prevail nothing but 
rather that a tumult was made, took water and 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
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“T am innocent of the blood of this just person” — 
as pathetic an attempt to establish an alibi as the 
world has ever known. Thereafter, Jesus was de- 
livered to be crucified. 

It is well for officers exercising clemency to 
keep this story before them; it will remind them 
that their responsibilities are a nondelegable duty 
of care, to be exercised courageously, without fear 
or favor; and it will also serve to remind them that 
quite often the multitude does not know what it 
really wants. 

To sum up, military clemency is not a hit-or- 
miss affair, depending on the state of digestion 
of commanding generals or “the length of the 
chancellor’s foot.” It is an endeavor requiring hard 
work, careful attention to detail, sound common 
sense, good judgment and, on occasion, high moral 
courage. Its principles are exercised on consider- 
ation of all the legitimate interests involved: those 
of the Army, those of the prisoner, those of the 
public at large. 

We are confident that the system of mili- 
tary justice administered in the Army, of which 
clemency is an integral part, is as good a system 
as human ingenuity and study has yet evolved. 
The defects from which it suffers are not the 
defects of plan, but of execution and, in our 
opinion, these are relatively few. We have con- 
fidence that our system can be defended before 
any investigating body which will attempt to 
look into the problem and the way we have met 
it. We feel we are doing a good job, and are try- 
ing to do a better one. 


F ALL dispositions clemency is the most quiet and peaceable, but 
it must be distinguished from mere pity which is a weakness in 
treating criminals. Clemency is a favorable disposition of the mind in 


inflicting punishment. 


Not that I would have it so general as not to distinguish between the 
good and the bad; that would introduce a confusion and give encouragement 
to wickedness. It must, therefore, have respect to the quality of the offender 
and separate the curable from the incurable, for it is an equal cruelty to 


pardon all as to pardon none. 


—SENECA 


The Process of Recovery From Alcoholism 


By DWIGHT ANDERSON 
Director of Public Relations, Medical Society of the State of New York 


HE fact that alcoholism is a disease was recog- 
nized as long ago as 1805 when Dr. Benjamin 
Rush first published An Inquiry Into the Effects 
of Ardent Spirits Upon the Human Body and Mind. 
To list the competent authorities who have re- 
stated this proposition in many ways since that 
time would require a bibliography too long for any 
purpose. Still, society is indifferent. Still, many 
physicians say, “I can do nothing for this man. 
He hasn’t the strength of character to stop drink- 
ing.” Why is this the case in an age when sickness 
is not considered a weakness? Several explanations 
may be offered. 


Characteristics of Alcoholics 


The first and greatest obstacle inheres in the 
peculiar manifestations of the ailment in the alco- 
holic himself. It is one thing for us to acknowledge, 
academically, that the alcoholic (or compulsive 
drinker) is a sick man; it is quite another to main- 
tain that belief while in actual contact with his 
vagaries. In many respects he seems well indeed. 
He is able to deceive all his friends, borrow from 
everybody willing to be wheedled or browbeaten, 
break his promises both to himself and to others, 
and neglect his responsibilities. His sickness is of 
a sort that makes trouble for everyone around 
him, as well as himself, and it bears every evidence 
of being willful and deliberate in its intent to harm 
others. Only those with great insight can retain 
the conviction that, despite all the indications to 
the contrary, the problem drinker is ill emotionally 
and his behavior is not perversity but a real ail- 
ment which represents serious personality damage. 
It is far easier to conclude that he is just a “bad”’ 
person. This discharges us from responsibility. 
Having failed to help him, we are inclined to pro- 
tect ourselves from further injury at his hands by 
rejecting him. 

Much of what is out of order in the compulsive 
drinker is to be found prevalent among people 
who live fairly well-adjusted lives, and who, for 
one reason or another, do not seek or find elation 
from alcohol. Not that they do not obtain it in 
other ways. Some of them, indeed, are “dry” 
drunkards. Particularly common are these charac- 
teristics among idealists and perfectionists who 
cannot suffer flaws in themselves or others; the 


artists, musicians, and writers, the crusaders and 
reformers who champion great causes and are 
driven by their zeal to make the world over.They 
do not accept their environment as a totality but 
select only that which conforms to their purposes 
and disregard the rest, not unlike the alcoholic 
who cannot see in the first drink the pains which 
follow the inevitable twentieth. The totality of 
the alcohol situation includes the perennial exist- 
ence of alcohol with its unique charm for man, 
and little progress can be made if we insist on 
evading or denying the validity of this important 
fact. 

A large proportion of alcoholics are not trying 
to escape reality as their behavior often has been 
described. This is merely what they appear to 
another person to be doing. What most of them 
really are subjectively seeking and insistently de- 
manding is perfection. The need for perfection in 
everything is itself pathological, and may be a 
basic compulsion of which the disasters of exces- 
sive drinking are merely symptomatic. Not finding 
the kind of perfection demanded in themselves or 
anywhere in life, alcohol seems to supply it. Alco- 
holics are trying to get more out of life than there 
is in it. Their monotony tolerance is low; they 
cannot be content with that which is commonplace. 
Deep in the unconscious is a sense of imperfection 
and inadequacy, hardly recognized by the person 
himself; to compensate he seeks attention, praise, 
and approval of others by any means he finds 
effectual. As this unconscious feeling persists, he 
never gets enough attention or praise, continuously 
seeks it, and no matter how much he gets, still 
feels his position in life insecure. This, in turn, 
results in conscious manifestations of anxiety and 
fear of failure and in a compensating egodrive 
which he obtains at tremendous cost by achieving 
a defiant “grandiosity,” a fortunate term used by 
Dr. L. S. Sillman of the New York Psychiatric 
Institute to describe alcoholic personalities. The 
insistence upon a state of grandiosity, sooner oF 
later, leads to a head-on collision with the blank 
wall of an obstinate real life situation and the 
lie which the problem drinker has lived is instantly 
refuted. This is too painful for him to bear. At 
any cost he must regain belief in his lie; he cannot 
feel comfortable without it; and alcohol renews 
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the feeling of grandiosity in a few minutes. Others 
get a comparable feeling of exaltation from music, 
poetry, or religion. It is the misfortune of the al- 
eoholic that his means to maintain a sense of ad- 
equacy and well-being are devastating in their 
consequences because of his idiosyncracy for ex- 
cessive reaction to this drug. Many people con- 
form to the foregoing description in every respect 
except their resort to drinking. There must be some 
somatic factor which accounts for the excessive 
reaction of some people to alcohol, while others, 
whose psychic dispositions have comparable needs, 
are immune. Science and medicine as yet are un- 
able to find it, but research possibilities have not 
been exhausted; some day this element will be 
known, and when this knowledge enters the minds 
of the public all the stigmatic connotations of 
being a “drunkard” will be expelled. 


Help for the Alcoholic 


Many problem drinkers have been helped to 
recovery by therapists who look within and beyond 
the behavior of the patient to see the real nature 
of the illness. The success of the psychiatrist in 
these cases has been greater than is generally sup- 
posed, because instances remain buried in his 
office files. Aleoholism carries with it such a stigma 


that its existence is often deliberately hidden by 
everyone in contact with the patient, especially 
when he is trying hard to make a good recovery. 
So we do not know how many cases have been 
helped by psychiatrists. Not many people regard 
alcoholism as an illness needing the services of a 
psychiatrist and only the most difficult and obsti- 
nate cases are brought to him for help. The number 
who receive psychiatric care is limited also by the 
fact that the patient must genuinely seek help 
for it to do him any good, and one of the charac- 
teristics of this ailment is that the patient’s need 
for a feeling of grandiosity precludes the complete 
admission that he cannot handle his drinking him- 
self. The intervention of a psychiatrist may also 
catry with it an implication to the patient that 
he is inferior. It is therefore far easier to turn for 
help to a layman, to whom access is much more 
informal, and to whom he can more easily feel 
equal. That layman, to be sure to do no harm, 
should realize his limitations, and work in co-oper- 
ation with a medical man who will know when 
bodily conditions require his services or pathologi- 


‘al manifestations appear which are beyond him 


and require the art of a psychiatrist. If he regards 
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himself as an instructor rather than a healer, the 
layman will be following the example of the most 
successful therapists. 

For the present, the principal agents for lay 
therapy are the members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
and a small number of individual practitioners, 
most of whom have had a personal experience 
with alcohol. A great deal of their success is due 
to the ease with which rapport is gained. No mere 
spectator of alcoholism can substitute hearsay 
knowledge for the conviction of experience. The 
advantage which a former alcoholic has as a thera- 
pist lies in the ready identification which he forms 
with the problem drinker. He cannot be regarded 
as critical or superior, for he has been through the 
same experience. 

We can understand the importance of the per- 
sonality of the therapist if we bear in mind the 
suspicious nature of the alcoholic and his sensi- 
tivity to praise or blame, an outcropping of his 
deep sense of inadequacy. He is ready to believe | 
at the slightest pretext that he is regarded by the 
therapist as a bug on a pin—a museum piece. 
This too frequently excites his ego to a competition 
with that of the therapist. He may say with his 
lips that he wishes to be healed but he really means 
that the man doesn’t live who can do it. 

Fencing with the alcoholic is a long process; 
not only must the therapist be patient and under- 
standing of the fact that these are oniy symptoms 
of the ailment, but he must use the greatest tact 
and indirection in bringing about a genuine wish 
to be helped. The most successful therapists, pro- 
fessional or lay, are men whose “self-regarding 
sentiments” are balanced by those of “‘submission,”’ 
to use terms employed ina different connection 
by William McDougall.’ In the treatment of alco- 
holism, the therapist is more significant than the 
therapy. The alcoholic’s opinion of the therapist 
is more important than the therapist’s opinion of 
the alcoholic. 


Professional Recognition of 
Alcoholics Anonymous 


During the past two or three years, the value 
of the procedures of Alcoholics Anonymous has 
received considerable professional acknowledgment, 
but prior to that time there existed only skep- 
ticism. Not until the organization grew so large 
that its abstinent votaries walked in sobriety 
through the streets of almost every community 
of the United States, did acceptance come. Medical 
men are not prone to look to laymen for profes- 
sional guidance, or investigate lay efforts in any 
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field related to their own, even when unmistakable 
results have been obtained. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association in its issue of Octo- 
ber 14, 1939, expressed an unfavorable opinion of 
the book Alcoholics Anonymous: 

The one valid thing in the book is the recognition 
of the seriousness of addiction to alcohol. Other than 
this, the book has no scientific merit or interest. 

Five years after the publication of this review, 
at the annual meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association in 1948, Dr. Harry M. Tiebout cited, 
from his own practice, illustrative cases which 
had been successfully exposed to A. A. therapy. 
Said Dr. Tiebout, “Something had taken place 
under my very nose which could not be doubted 
and which could not be explained away as mere 
coincidence.” He described the revolutionary 
change in personality in two patients as a result 
of A. A. and commented, “Significantly, this 
change . . . takes place without psychiatric help 
yet . . . it has characteristics which we, as psy- 
chiatrists, hope for in our improved patients.” 
He concluded with this revealing statement, “The 
lesson for psychiatrists is clear, it seems to me. 
Although we admittedly deal with emotional prob- 
lems, we, as a group which tends to be intellectual, 
distrust emotions too much. We are self-conscious 
and a little ashamed, when we are forced to use 
them, and always apologetic with our confreres 
if we suspect they have reason to think our methods 
are too emotional. In the meantime, others, less 
bound by tradition, go ahead to get results denied 
to us. It is highly imperative for us as presumably 
open-minded scientists to view wisely and long 
the efforts of others in our field of work. We may 
be wearing bigger blinders than we know.” 

At the annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York in May 1944, Mr. 
William G. Wilson of Alcoholics Anonymous was 
invited to present a paper on the procedures of 
that oganization before the Section on Neurology 
and Psychiatry. At the close of the session the 
methods and results were discussed with appro- 
bation by a number of psychiatrists, all members 
of the American Psychiatric Association. 


Surrender, Relaxation, and Catharsis 


The three basic elements characteristic of the 
principal procedures of Alcoholics Anonymous, an 
organization only 10 years old, have been known 
and practiced in a desultory and unorganized way 
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by others in the treatment of alcoholism since 
1918. They are Surrender, Relaxation, and Cathar- 
sis. The first two were pointed out by William 
James in the year 1902. 

Alcoholics Anonymous was the first attempt 
to create an effectual rationale for producing these 
reactions. Precept and example are used, and group 
therapy as well as individual therapy is relied upon 
to get these principles accepted by the alcoholic, 

Of the 12 steps in A. A.’s Program of Recovery; 
8 are Surrender and 4 are Catharsis: 


Surrender: 

We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that 
our lives had become unmanageable. 

Came to believe that a Power greater than our- 
selves could restore us to sanity. 

Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over 
to the care of God as we understood Him. 

Were entirely ready to have God remove all these 
defects of character. 

Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 

Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and be- 
came willing to make amends to them all. 

Made direct amends to such people wherever pos- 
sible, except when to do so would injure them or 
others. 

Sought through prayer and meditation to improve 
our conscious contact with God as we pare tthe: Him 
praying only for knowledge of His will for us and the 
power to carry that out. 

Catharsis: 

Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of 
ourselves, 

Admitted to God, to ourselves, and to another 
human being the exact nature of our wrongs. 

Continued to take personal inventory and when we 
were wrong promptly admitted it. 

Having had a spiritual experience as the result 
of these steps, we tried to carry this message to alco- 
holics, and to practice these principles in all our 
affairs. (Carrying this message to alcoholics always 
involves an exchange of experiences with catharsis 
on the part of both the member of A. A. and the 
prospect who finds the opportunity irresistible to 
“take down his hair’—Author.) 


Relaxation, while not included among the 12 
formulated steps is a part of the group therapy 
as shown by the constantly reiterated phrase, 
“Easy Does It,” at meetings and in conversation 
between members. 

A wide variety of ideas, modalities, and even 
accidental experiences, can and do induce these 
states in such a way that the need for alcohol 
dissappears. One recovery is attributed to attend- 
ance at Father Divine’s Church, where the slogan 
“Peace—It’s Wonderful,” acted as a catalyst to 
set off the response. However, these three maiti- 
festations are to be found invariably in cases which 
show improvement, by whatever means it may 
have been accomplished. There may be others, 
too, but always there are these. 

If we examine these reactions, we find that sur- 
render is relaxation and relaxation is surrender—a 
giving up of tension, physical and psychic. Cathar- 
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sis is both surrender and relaxation, as those who 
have undergone psychiatric treatment, or the Con- 
fessional, or the procedures of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, can attest. It is the relief which comes from 
removal of the load of trouble and guilt by sharing 
it with another, whether that other be called a 
higher power in the religious sense of God, or 
“s power greater than himself” in the person of 
the therapist toward whom the patient has come 
to feel confidence and voluntary relinquishment of 
his own ego supremacy. The latter is the normal 
situation in recoveries brought about through 
psychiatric care. The psychiatrist calls this proc- 
ess transference. Its appearance invariably marks 
the first sign of hope, and it is only then that the 
hard path to a different evaluation of the patient 
by the patient can be safely explored. All therapy 
of whatever kind must bring him at last to see 
himself as only a part of a larger world, rather 
than the central figure in a world outside, which 
exists primarily to serve the purposes of his inner 
self. He must then face the true picture of himself 
as he is with enough insight to lower his goals 
and alter the place of emphasis of his emotions, 
redistributing and reorganizing them, and modi- 
fying their intensity. He cannot be brought to do 
this until his resistance breaks down—until he 
surrenders, relaxes, accepts, and “‘tells all.’”’ He 
fights hard to retain his life lie. Every imaginable 
pretext, excuse, alibi, and rationalization will be 
used to protect his precious right to a sense of 
grandiosity. There is no way known to man to 
force his surrender against his will; he must do 
it himself. The therapist leaves the bait around 
for the patient to nibble. There is always a cri- 
sis, as in many other ailments. At this moment 
a single dynamic suggestion from the therapist 
brings the false world of the alcoholic crashing 
into nothingness at his feet. The effect is cata- 
clysmic. Then comes complete surrender. It is the 
indispensable condition to recovery. 

William James might have been writing with 
specific reference to alcoholism when he refers to 
Surrender and Relaxation in these words: 


-., the way to success...is by an_anti- 
moralistic method, by the “surrender” of which I 
spoke—passivity, not activity; relaxation, not intent- 
ness, should be now the rule. Give up the feeling of 
responsibility, let go your hold, resign the care of 
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your destiny to higher prea be genuinely indiffer- 
ent to what becomes of it all, and you will find not 
only that you gain a perfect inward relief, but often 
also, in addition, the particular goods you sincerely 
thought you were renouncing.* 


At another place in the same book,® he was 


speaking of alcoholism and the use of drugs when 
he said: 


He appeals to the doctor to wean him from his 
enemy but he dares not to face blank abstinence . . . 
he hides supplies of it among his clothing; arranges 
secretly to have it smuggled in in case of need... 
drunkards whom, with all their self-reproaches and 
resolves, one perceives to be quite unwilling seriously 
to contemplate never being drunk again! Really to 
give up anything on which we have relied, to give 
it up definitely, “for good and all” and forever... 
seems usually to involve the sincere acceptance of 
certain nakednesses and destitutions. 


The late Richard R. Peabody, widely known lay 
therapist, also describes the need for Surrender: 


The surrender to the fact that alcohol can no longer 
be indulged in without bringing disastrous results is 
of such importance that it requires extremely 
thoughtful consideration. This surrender is an abso- 
lute starting point as far as the conscious mind is 
concerned. Experience has shown, however, that an 
intellectual surrender by no means settles the ques- 
tion, because there are unconscious motivations work- 
ing in opposition which the patient must be made 
aware of and upon which he must devote considerable 
reflection in order that a distorted pride may be ex- 
pelled from the deepest recesses of the mind.é 


‘Peabody credited Courtenay Baylor of Boston 
for his insight into alcoholism and both Baylor 
and Peabody are quoted extensively by Dr. Edward 
A. Strecker and Francis T. Chambers, jr., in their 
provocative book, Alcohol—One Man’s Meat.’ 
Baylor, so far as can be learned, was the first to 
teach relaxation to alcoholics. He developed pro- 
cedures for this purpose which have been followed 
successfully by Peabody and several others and 
described in 1919 a technique which produced 
reactions akin to Surrender and Catharsis if they 
did not in fact induce these conditions. 


The patient wishes to have the acute symptoms 
allayed, but there is an unconscious tendency to 
secretly hold on to his difficulties while making be- 
lieve that he is trying to surmount them.... 
When once the patient recognizes and understands 
this tendency to hide behind his illness and acknowl- 
edges its existence, his recovery can become rapid; 
but until this can be accomplished he will uncon- 
raed prevent his own return to complete normal- 
ity. 


It is necessary moreover, in order to establish 
his confidence in the instructor’s understanding of 
his difficulty, to let him rehearse his own idea of his 
condition quite fully.® 


To this he adds: 


I also use the method of having the patient write 
down, for five minutes at a given hour each day, his 
exact thought. I explain to him he is not to write 
what he thinks I would like to have but what he is 
really thinking of at that time—whether it be of 
drink or sex or music or murder. I feel that it is 
important in order to get at just what is in his mind, 
that he should be assured that his daily writing will 
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be destroyed immediately after the instructor has 
read it. . . . This diary method enables the instruc- 
tor (and the patient) to become familiar with the 
mental process—with the reasons prompt- 
ng his philosophy, and it often brings out many hid- 
den and important thoughts. It also enables him to 
learn the patient’s mental language as it were, so 
that he can make himself better understood.10 


These different methods of treatment which 
have been found to bring help to compulsive 
drinkers bear strong resemblances. They may be 
called by various names and those who use them 
might not agree as to the identity of the mecha- 
nisms, but the basic changes in the subject’s at- 
titudes are still the same. Why each of them is 
not successful in all cases, why all fail in some, 
has never been investigated because the laymen’s 
therapy is necessarily empirical, and only the true 
scientific discipline can appraise the causes of suc- 
cess and failure, and give us answers. Until the 
field of medicine fully accepts this illness as its 
responsibility—and that means the acceptance of 
it first by the public—we cannot hope to remove 
therapy from its present limitations. 


Enlisting Medical Interest 


Under present circumstances, there is little 
incentive for the physician to interest himself in 
alcoholism. Called to the bedside, he sees a man 
in the throes of pain and despair and a wife or 
mother who is either too sympathetic or too severe. 
She is part of the problem and cannot by virtue 
of her concern for the patient be objective or fully 
understanding. The doctor gives the patient medi- 
cine, helps him through the worst period, and gets 
him on his feet. He considers his work finished. 
The man has said he is never going to take another 
drink. He means it. He gets well, goes back to the 
office, works hard to regain the esteem of others, 
but in the end the strain becomes great again and 
the idea of “just one drink” darts into his con- 
sciousness. Unfortunately, he cannot recall at that 
moment the fact that he never succeeded in taking 
just one drink, nor does he call up the inevitable 
complete intoxication that follows, or the memory 
of the pains of alcohol withdrawal which end every 
bout. What has been called a “tidal wave of emo- 
tional disruption,” sweeps away his sober inten- 
tion. He remembers only that one drink—just one 
this time—will translate him from a condition of 
depression to a simulated state of well-being, 
which is just as good, while it lasts, as the real 
thing. History repeats itself. When the doctor, 
who has not studied this ailment as a psychic dis- 

10. Ibid., p. 61 
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order, is called again, he cannot understand why 
the man never learns. Few people, doctors or 
laymen, can understand, unless they themselves 
have been through the experience. 

There are many physicians with insight, but 
the alcoholic, intoxicated or sober, takes up a great 
deal of everyone’s time with his troubles. What 
is the doctor to do with his other patients if he 
devotes enough time to a few compulsive drinkers 
to help them? The Alcoholics Anonymous group 
has demonstrated how much time and attention 
must be given fellow members. When they need 
help they need it at once; an hour’s delay and it 
may be too late. One has to make a job of it. The 
approach of the future will call for concerted 
efforts with standards and disciplines; psychia- 
trists, internists, lay therapists, psychologists, and 
social workers co-ordinating their activities in an 
organized way. 

For progress to be considerable, the physician’s 
leadership is indispensable as he possesses the 
necessary training and skill. Once his abilities are 
directed to the treatment of alcoholism on a broad 
scale, progress will come. How is his help to be 
gained? 

Obtaining Public Support 


We are not likely to enlist the interest of the 
medical profession as a whole until we have ob- 
tained greater support from the general public. 
A physician does not go out into the community 
looking for patients. They seek him when they 
are convinced they need his services. Until the 
knowledge has become widespread that the alco- 
holic is a sick man psychically as well as phys- 
ically, there will be neither patients seeking doc- 
tors nor doctors prepared to treat patients. The 
first need, therefore, appears to be to obtain popu- 
lar support for clinical rather than penal care, 
making psychotherapy the responsibility of com- 
petent people. Then it will be possible to enlist 
the interest of medical men in sufficient numbers 
to assure the application of scientific methods. 
Until then, much of what we accomplish will be 
accidental, and much of what we know will be 
fragmentary. 

A start has been made in this direction under 
the auspices of the Laboratory of Applied Physi 
ology of Yale University. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Howard W. Haggard, director of the Labo- 
ratory, and Dr. E. M. Jellinek, director of the 
School of Alcohol Studies, Yale-Plan Clinics for 
the treatment of alcoholics were established 1 
March 1944 at New Haven and Hartford. In- 
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creasing demands throughout the country for simi- 
lar clinics to be established elsewhere will be met 
by the faculty of the school as soon as standards 
can be formulated based on the experience gained 
at these clinics. How the lay therapist may be 
fitted into the setup which will develop in the 
near future has been described by the author of 
this article in another place.” 


Future Horizons 


At the present time there is insufficient organi- 
zation and inadequate classification of information; 
there is no accumulation and analysis of case his- 
tories, nor even uniformity in methods of keeping 
them; the generalities laid down by scientific men 
are the residue of a limited experience of their 
own; few opportunities exist for the verification 
of theories and establishment of principles; a stand- 
ard nomenclature is lacking; and the body of men 
of scientific training and therapeutic ability working 
in the field is pitifully small. A few men know 
and can do a great deal, but this is not sufficiently 
transmitted by close personal contact with other 
members of the profession as is usual in the medical 
field; in general the art begins and ends with the 
individual artist. 

The compulsive drinker is the crux of all the 


problems of alcohol. This is said without intending 
to disparage the fact that numerically the normal 
excessive drinkers present a far greater problem. 
Normal excessive drinkers are those whose use 

“The Place of the Lay Therapist in the Treatment of Alcohol- 
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of alcohol is not compulsive, and who do not be- 
come serious problems to themselves, their rela- 
tives, and associates. There is also the largest 
group of all—the moderate drinkers, some of whom 
are on their way to becoming alcoholics. But the 
place to begin is with the recognized alcoholic. 
When we have done something to improve his 
condition, we shall have learned a great deal more 
and shall have won increased public interest and 
support for the next steps. The normal excessive 
drinker is now more inaccessible than the alcoholic. 
The moderate drinker is still more unapproachable. 
Their drinking does not sufficiently complicate 
their lives or that of other people to create a crisis. 
We cannot approach them until we have proved 
our point by helping the man who is most hurt 
by the use of alcohol. We have been so busy in 
an all-out 100 per cent war on liquor itself, seeking 
nothing less than a fanatical perfection just as 
the alcoholic does, that we have forgotten the 
casualty who lies in the ditch. His claim to atten- 
tion can be expressed in terms of cultural and 
economic values to society, as well as the alleviation 
of human suffering; we think of such men as Jack 
London, Robert Burns, Edgar Allen Poe, Bret 
Harte, Bill Nye, Guy de Maupassant, O. Henry, 
John Barrymore. Hundreds of others—thousands— 
drank their poems, their plays, and their novels 
at the neighborhood bar and never wrote a line. 
They are worth saving. The means are now at 
hand for saving many of them; more can be helped 
as common understanding of the nature of this 
ailment and its treatment increases. 


HE race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other. 

—We cannot exist without mutual help. All therefore that need aid 
have a right to ask it from their fellow-men; and no one who has the power 
of granting can refuse it without guilt. 


—WALTER SCOTT 


The Sociological Approach to the 
Problems of Alcohol’ 


By SELDEN D. BACON, PH.D. 
Section on Alcohol Studies, Laboratory of Applied Physiology, Yale University 


O THOSE who have had the responsibility of 

dealing with inebriates, or who have earnestly 
attempted to exert efficient control over the phe- 
nomenon of excessive drinking and its unfortunate 
concomitants, it is a matter of harsh experience 
that the problem is many-sided, of great com- 
plexity, and subject to no simple solution. One of 
the first steps in approaching this difficult prob- 
lem of alcohol is to examine it exhaustively and 
determine its components. Instead of aggressive 
activity there must be trained vision and cool 
assessment which lead to an almost inescapable 
conclusion; namely, that there is a multiplicity of 
problems involved—legal, religious, chemical, phys- 
iological, financial, psychological, administrative, 
educational, agricultural, psychiatric, and nutri- 
tional, to mention some of the more obvious aspects. 
No one of these is the whole problem but a so- 
lution will be ever more closely approached as 
greater understanding of each is achieved. 

One aspect to be studied is the sociological. I 
wish I could pass over this word without expla- 
nation, but I cannot, for very few people know 
what sociology is about. Utilizing scientific tools, 
it is the study of the behavior, organization, ma- 
terial products, beliefs, and attitudes of humans 
and groups of humans. Its purpose is to observe, 
define, classify, and formulate generalizations about 
this sort of phenomenon. Note carefully that what 
should be is not an object of sociological study; 
nor does it apply its findings to alleviate, to reform, 
to annihilate, or to prevent. These are the fields 
of art and application, of ethics and education. 


The Value of a Sociological Study 

The role of the sociologist in the field of prob- 
lems of alcohol is, then, purely one of research. 
The questions arise: (1) What has this discipline 
to offer students of the alcohol problem; (2) what 
is or would be the nature of its study in this field; 
(3) how would such studies advance understanding 
and, consequently, potential control of this in- 
volved social problem? The opening statement in 
answer to these queries is somewhat disheartening. 


*Adapted from an address delivered at an Institute on the Treat- 
Alcoholism, C., March 22, 1944. 


ment of Washington, D. C., 


With two or three minor and very recent exceptions, 
there have been no sociological studies of alcohol 
or of drinking. Drinking behavior has been con- 
sidered by sociologists only in passing, thus forming 
a marked contrast to their study of other problem 
areas such as poverty, crime, unemployment, mi- 
nority group conflict, and broken families. 

Despite the lack of research specifically directed 
at drinking behavior, sociology has made many 
studies which have direct bearing on the subject, 
has developed methods by which studies can be 
efficiently conducted, and has attained certain gen- 
eralizations which can be of great assistance in 
achieving orientation within the phenomenon to 
be studied, in allowing insights into the data con- 
cerned, and in suggesting lines of inquiry. 

The student of the social sciences starts out 
with questions, not with value judgments. As a 
sociologist he cannot begin with the idea that the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages is bad, dangerous, 
pleasant, or beneficial. The question, ‘“What should 
be done about alcohol?” is irrelevant to his pur- 
poses and his techniques. If such attitudes are 
influential in the conduct of his study, it is almost 
certainly doomed to failure. Scientific study of a 
given phenomenon cannot develop in an atmos- 
phere of strong moral judgments. In such a climate 
of opinion the investigation invariably proves pre- 
conceived opinions to be correct. 

This is a cardinal point in the scientific study 
of social phenomena and is pertinent to the study 
of drinking. If one starts off with the conviction 
that the drinking of alcoholic beverages is bad— 
socially deteriorating and individually demoraliz- 
ing—one observes these aspects; if other factors 
are noted, the tendency is to minimize them as 
irrelevant, and not allow them to influence final 
conclusions. The effect of this process is twofold: 
one, it results in enormous oversimplification; two, 
it results in violent antagonism. Because of ovel- 
simplification, there will be inadequate recognition 
of the forces at work and, consequently, inadequate 
preparation to meet those forces. An observa- 
tional rather than an ethically predetermined ap- 
proach will allow greater foresight and deeper 
understanding, and can protect one against 
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unsuspected barriers and embarrassing failures. 

The drinking of alcoholic beverages may be 
regarded from many points of view: as a vice, as 
an economic datum, as a psychologically significant 
activity, and so on. To the student of social phe- 
nomena, drinking is a behavior pattern, just as 
table manners, marriage, football, and ways of 
earning a living. It is a custom or folkway, and is 
subject to investigation on that level. No such 
investigation has yet been made, but there is a 
large body of data on folkways, and well-tested 
generalizations of direct relevance are available. 
Naturally, the present discussion cannot cover the 
field of sociology as it relates to folkways, but 
I shall select some of the most germane principles. 


The Functional Nature of Behavior 


Customs are functional or they disappear. This 
means that a given item of behavior serves a social, 
or an individual, need or it is not activated. Un- 
fortunately for the observer, behavior patterns do 
not carry accurate labels stating their function, 
but false, inapplicable, and half-true tags. These 
are the traditional, popular, and justifying expla- 
nations of behavior. To understand a given be- 
havior element, it is imperative to understand its 
functions. The drinking of alcoholic beverages has 
many functions, as have all patterns of behavior 
which are widespread, emotionally significant, and 
of long life. To limit one’s viewpoint only to those 
results which are ethically displeasing is as inef- 
fective as it is naive. The drinking of alcoholic 
beverages may lead to poverty, disgrace, crime, 
and disease. It may also lead to reduced anxiety 
and tension, to more pleasant social intercourse, 
to a sense of physical well-being, to satisfactions of 
vanity, and to achievement of social class position. 
For the person who is satisfied with our drinking 
world as it stands, appreciation of this aspect of 
alcohol is not, perhaps, too important; but to the 
person who is dissatisfied or desirous of changing 
or exerting greater control over drinking behavior, 
a discriminating sense of the multifunctional nature 
of drinking folkways is a sine qua non. 


The Interrelationship and Interdependence 
of All Behavior Patterns 


The second quality of folkways is that of inter- 
relationship and interdependence, an aspect of 
human behavior which the sociologist must con- 
tinually emphasize. He must overcome traditional 
academic ways of thought and the universal psy- 
chological tendency to think and act in the least 
effortful ways. It is no secret that our schools, 
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colleges, and other .opinion-setters provide the pub- 
lic with an abstract, neatly pigeonholed system of 
thinking about the social, human world around 
us. Certain opinions, plans, and activities are la- 
beled as economic; others, as religious; still others, 
as political, and so on. These are considered as 
completely separate worlds which, of course, they 
are not. 

Just as consideration of economic or religious 
or other “type” of behavior as a separate entity 
is an inefficient abstraction, so the concept of a 
separate world of drinking behavior is an inefficient 
abstraction. Drinking behavior is intimately tied 
up with all sorts and types of organizations, activi- 
ties, and beliefs. Drinking is a factor in social 
prestige, knowing how, when, what, with whom, 
how much, with what gestures and conversation, 
with what equipment, etc.; and participating easily 
and confidently in such behavior is of high value 
to many people. In other words, the custom is 
interwoven with prestige, maturity, courtesy, social 
position, and intellectual attainment. Drinking of 
alcoholic beverages is a part of weddings, religious 
rituals, the greeting of strangers, business deals, 
wakes, anniversaries, club meetings; it is, and for 
centuries has been, integrated with music, painting, 
dancing, and literature. There is a mythology of 
drinking, with heroes, adages, legends, and songs. 
This is not a separate world of beliefs but is in- 
extricably entwined with the whole of American 
folklore which is enmeshed with hundreds of other 
folkways and institutions, such as agricultural, 
industrial, distributive, and financial, as well as 
those concerned with the care, apprehension, cure, 
and protection of excessive drinkers. To disregard 
the interrelationships of the drinking custom, to 
regard it as an isolated factor which can be in- 
creased or decreased at will, is highly unrealistic 
and leads to unforeseen obstacles. Isolated and 
noisy symptoms, such as bootlegging, are not fun- 
damentally significant; the broad, underlying, inter- 
dependent, and mutually influencing factors of 
moral and institutional nature are of far greater 
import. A realization of their functions, of their 
relationship to drinking behavior, of their forms 
and adherents and strength is necessary for the 
understanding and control of the behavior involved. 


The Need for Broad Orientation 


A third sociological viewpoint has already been 
implied, but is of special significance for those 
interested in the problems of alcohol. This is the 
understanding that perception and study of only 
the dramatic or pathologic leads to an unbalanced, 
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disoriented appreciation of the. whole. One of the 
shortcomings of the reports and literature on prob- 
lems of alcohol is narrow orientation. Rather than 
study the drinking of alcoholic beverages, workers 
in this field have considered bad drinking, or exces- 
sive drinking, or the evil consequences of drinking, 
or exotic drinking behavior. Because of their par- 
ticular interests, the psychiatrists have emphasized 
this limiting and prejudicing mode of investigation 
since they have studied the neurotic and psychotic 
drinkers alone. Such studies of abnormal drinking, 
abnormal drinkers, and abnormal behavior conse- 
quent to drinking, have been utilized as evidence 
from which generalizations about alcohol and 
drinking have been formulated. 

Scientific discipline cannot accept this form of 
reasoning because it may involve two unacceptable 
techniques: one, overgeneralization; two, biased 
selection of samples. These are criticisms which 
may be justifiably directed at serious studies in 
the field of problems of alcohol. About 40 million 
Americans participate in the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages; some, half a dozen times in 10 years; 
some, half a dozen times in 10 days. A study of 
10,000 drinkers of both those types, of all ages, 
sexes, ethnic groups, etc., selected by a disciplined 
technique, might serve as a basis for a study of 
drinkers and drinking in our society, but a study 
of 10 or 100,000 who were all of one type would 
not so serve. 

Conclusions which have been reached about 
drinking based on the study of excessive drinkers 
alone are almost sure to be unbalanced. It may 
be that excessive drinkers are just the same as all 
drinkers except for the amount imbibed, but the 
probability of this is infinitesimal. Let one example 
suffice. The study of neurotic and psychotic drink- 
ers has shown that they are very often using alco- 
hol as an escape. Someone may assume from this 
that drinking is an escape mechanism. Not only 
is this rather ridiculous on the face of it, but a 
moment’s consideration of the biased selection 
makes the conclusion untenable. Neurotics and 
psychotics are almost professional escapers from 
social life. To find that they are using alcohol for 
this purpose can hardly be deemed a discovery 
about alcohol. The same persons use religion, in- 
sults, knowledge about bacteria, and love of their 
parents as escape mechanisms. Even if all drinking 
were found to be an escape mechanism, it would 
not be proved by this sort of biased study. 

Examples of this point could be multiplied, but 
it is the principle which must be understood. A 
broad orientation for the study of drinking is es- 
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sential for the efficient understanding of problem 
drinking. That orientation has been lacking. The 
sociological approach to the problems of alcohol 
would have a general reorientation of observation 
as one of its primary goals. 


The Group and Category Characteristics 
of Behavior 


A fourth matter of sociological emphasis was 
foreshadowed in the reference to adequate sam- 
pling. Just as the sociologist aims primarily to study 
mass behavior rather than abnormalities, so he 
realizes that behavior is a group phenomenon. 
Therefore, he must have a technique for distin- 
guishing groups. By and large, groups are deter- 
mined by the degree of interaction and by similarity 
of behavior. For example, it is a matter of common 
observation that in America there are ethnic groups. 
They are distinguishable because of their different 
behavior and because they live and work and play 
with each other, making mutual participation with 
nonmembers difficult. The same differentiation may 
be seen in regional, religious, racial, occupational, 
and other groups. 

In addition to the group there is the category; 
this includes persons who have similar behavior 
or physical characteristics but who may not have 
any personal interaction; this would include clas- 
sification of persons by age, sex, occupation, phys- 
ical characteristics, social status, wealth, and so on. 

In studying a given social phenomenon, such 
as crime, marriage, recreational practices, or any 
other, great care must be taken to avoid both 
overgeneralization and biased samples. These are 
the same principles discussed above but now ap- 
plied on a different level. In the study of drinking 
behavior, the varying practices, attitudes, sanc- 
tions, and teaching habits of the different groups 
and categories must be distinguished if any real- 
istic understanding of the phenomenon is to be 
achieved. Italians in New York, Mexicans in 
Texas, French Canadians in Massachusetts, and 
Scandinavians in the Old Northwest cannot be 
lumped together for purposes of striking an average. 
Nor can the total population of a given community 
be treated as a homogeneous classification from 
which to determine drinking behavior unless It 
is homogeneous on other levels. 

Children of wealthy, exclusive families and chil- 
dren in the slums may both be taught to drink in 
the home and on particular occasions, but to a& 
sume that the training is the same, that it is accept- 
ed or rejected in the same spirit, or that it is utr 
lized then and later in life in the same mannét, 
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is fantastic. One of the weaknesses of the studies 
of psychiatrists in this field is their utilization of 
a category, that of the alcoholic, without sufficient 
regard to the consequences of this type of selection. 
To the sociologist it is readily apparent that the 
etiology of inebriety may be strikingly different 
in individuals who come from strikingly different 
groups. If family attitudes toward drinking, if 
rewards for or punishments against drinking, if 
age of beginning the habit, if type and amount 
of liquor consumed, if situations in which it is 
used, are all different in the cases of two individuals, 
then the etiology of the drinking habit per se is 
going to be different in each case. If, in addition, 
the attitudes toward and practices of recreation, 
marriage, property ownership, accepted modes of 
showing aggression, and the like, are different for 
the larger groups within which the individuals 
developed, then the etiology of the drinking habit 
is even more differentiated, for the two individuals. 

Not only is this true for etiology; it is equally 
significant for therapy. The alcoholic, to be con- 
sidered cured, must be reoriented in his social 
world. As the social worlds are different, so must 
the reorientation differ. 

The same necessity for perceiving social cate- 
gories and groups obtains for the person interested 
in controlling drinking behavior. Techniques which 
might be successful in Texas could be totally ir- 
relevant, or even obnoxious, for New Jersey or 
Oregon. Particular substitutes for alcohol might 
satisfy the socially elite, but be considered both 
nonsensical and objectionable by farmhands. To 
expect one technique to work for all problems and 
groups is as realistic as expecting one medicine to 
cure all diseases. 


Summary 
A particular type of sociological research has 
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been discussed—that of cultural analysis. There 
are also such approaches as the life history, the 
social disorganization study, particularistic studies 
of categories, groups, regions, practices, etc. There 
are therapeutic analyses, institutional surveys, cul- 
ture-change studies. These are valid approaches 
and hold promise of increasing our knowledge and 
understanding of the problem of alcohol; but in 
the present state of knowledge and research about 
the sociological aspects of alcohol, I feel that the 
general orientation is a crying need, that until 
it has been at least partially achieved the other 
studies are likely to be out of proportion. 

The sociological approach in this field is new and 
any statement at this time must concern plans, 
orientation, expected relevance, and experience and 
viewpoint developed in the study of other social 
phenomena. However, since many particular stud- 
ies have been made of similar social problems and 
since drinking is incorporated in the total social 
picture, the sociologist does not appear on the 
scene as a neophyte. He has experience and equip- 
ment which should be of great service. Further- 
more, the sociological, more broadly the sociopsy- 
chological, aspect of the problems of alcohol forms 
the center of the problems as they affect society. 
As this area of research can gain more knowledge, 
develop tested generalizations, and present its find- 
ings, the persons and groups dedicated to practi- 
cal solution can interpret and activate control more 
efficiently. There is a long and often frustrating 
road ahead, but I do not feel it unduly optimistic 
to say that there is promise of developing a far 
more efficient understanding of the problem than 
has obtained in the last few centuries. In any 
event, it is a signal challenge to the field of soci- 
ology as well as to the whole society, a challenge 
which we hope to meet with all the energy, skill, 
and humility which it deserves. 


: 


The Army’s Separation-Classification 
and Counseling Program’ 


By Lt. CoL. C. EscO OBERMANN 
Separation-Classification and Counseling Section, Adjutant General’s Office 


T IS a privilege and an opportunity for us in 
the Army who are concerned with the return 
of servicemen to civilian life to be invited to at- 
tend conferences of probation officers. It is of the 
utmost importance that their efforts, plans, and 
points of view be known to us. Anything that we 
may plan or do can be only preliminary to the 
real rehabilitation and relocation job that civilian 
organizations and local communities must do 
“when Joe comes marching home.” We need to 
know as much as possible about the civilian prep- 
arations for reabsorbing the veteran. Our pro- 
cedures must be based on those preparations. 

Furthermore, social workers can be of maxi- 
mum service to those men and women who are 
being released from the service if they know 
what the Army is doing or is planning to do. It 
cannot be overemphasized that the nature and 
the magnitude of our common problem of fitting 
the returning veteran back into civilian pursuits 
must require maximum co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of effort. Our objective is and must con- 
tinue to be one of offering a grade of helpfulness 
to these men and women commensurate with the 
sacrifices they have made. 

However, our interests must go beyond mere 
sentimentality. Sentiment never won a war, and 
it won’t win a peace. The mere emotional desire 
“to do something for the boys” isn’t very sub- 
stantial. With nothing more than that to sustain 
our interest in a program, the ex-serviceman 
would be in for a very quick transition from hero 
to bum. Forces and programs that will promote 
a psychology of self-help on the part of the 
veteran and create a healthy economic atmos- 
phere for individual opportunity must be set in 
motion. Rights, benefits, and privileges will never 
solve the problems of the man or woman who 
is returning to civilian pursuits. 

It is encouraging to note that surveys and 
casual contacts with service personnel indicate 
that they do not desire to be considered a privi- 
leged group. All they are asking is the oppor- 

*Adapted from an address before the Bos ee wo Training Institute 


for Federal Probation Officers of the N: States, Danbury, 
Connecticut, July 20, 1944. 
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tunity to carry their natural responsibilities in 
their home communities to which they return. 
They are aware as you and I that no culture or 
economy can be healthy if it must carry a large 
“special privilege” group. They want just what 
we all want—a fair chance to contribute to and 
compete in a socially and economically sound 
America. They are prepared to help win the 
peace just as effectively as they are winning 
the war. 


Demobilization Plans of the Army 


You want to know what the Army is doing 
and planning to help discharged veterans make 
the change from soldier to civilian. We should 
like to tell you much more than can be discussed at 
this time. All of you can understand that the 
emphasis today is not on demobilization. The 
big, the immediate task is to achieve victory in 
combat. However, it would be an error to assume 
that the War Department is making no plans 
for the eventual cessation of hostilities. For 
more than a year the Special Planning Division 
of the War Department has been working on 
such plans. Proposed procedures are constantly 
being revised and refined in terms of new legis- 
lation and other factors that must be considered. 
These plans are not yet being released for publi- 
cation or general discussion. It can be said, how- 
ever, that the Army’s plans for demobilization 
or readjustment will be well prepared. They will 
take into account the many factors that must 
affect and be affected by the process. 

One of the operations designed to assist in 
helping servicemen released from active duty in 
making the transition to civilian status is the 
Army’s separation-classification and counseling 
program. Before discussing just what is being 
done, let us consider how the Army looks upon 
this problem of men and women leaving military 
service to go back home to civilian pursuits. 


Considerations of the Program 


(1) The personal problems of the men and 
women returning to civilian life are individual 
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problems. Mass production and assembly-line 
methods cannot be successfully applied to them. 
It is sometimes hard to remember this. An Army 
of many millions is nevertheless made up of in- 
dividual persons, each with his own peculiar 
adjustments to make and his own special prob- 
lems to consider when he faces the return to 
civilian status. In our classification and counsel- 
ing we are making every effort to see that our 
work does not become routine and mechanical, 
that every man’s problems are considered with 
interest and individual care. 

(2) This Army, as with all American armies 
in the past, is made up essentially of bor- 
rowed civilians. Time in the service must nor- 
mally be considered “time out” from the basic 
main career of the man. We know, however, 
that the training, the development, and experi- 
ence is properly evaluated and related to civilian 
pursuits. The separation-classification program 
undertakes to point out and to report these 
Army-acquired skills and to suggest civilian uses 
for them. 

(3) Men in the Army find it difficult to keep 
their civilian orientation. They lose track of 
what is going on in their communities, and in 
the shops and factories where they worked and 
where they hope to return to work. New methods 
develop and new laws are passed that they do 
not know about because they have been too busy 
in the business of war. The Army’s separation 
program of classification and counseling is de- 
signed to help bring them up to date on many of 
these things that are related to their jobs, before 
they are discharged. The purpose is to remove, 
as far as possible, the handicap of having been 
out of touch with those conditions and events 
which they must take into account in planning 
their future. 

(4) These men will be most valuable to their 
communities and to their country if they are 
able to make wise decisions concerning their 
educational and job plans. In our counseling work 
every effort is made to have them make such 
decisions—for themselves. A man is never told 
what to think or what to do. He is given all the 
facts available and is assisted in interpreting 
those facts as they relate to his problem. We 
feel that it is important to convince him that he 
must make his own decisions. We can only de- 
liver the facts for his use. 

(5) Some men need help in evaluating their 
Civilian opportunities and responsibilities. The 
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Army’s emphasis and teamwork tends to sub- 
merge the individual and upon release from mil- 
itary supervision he may be slow to achieve his 
initial orientation. The Army develops excellent 
leadership qualities but a somewhat different 
point of view is needed to apply that leadership 
in the civilian community. We have said that 
servicemen, in general, do not wish to become a 
special-privileged group. However, occasionally 
a man must be shown that he must return to 
his community to build and to contribute, not 
to live off the efforts of his neighbors, Our Army 
counselors are in a particularly good position to 


- deliver this help. They are in the uniform of his 


service and they have shared the sacrifice of 
time in military service with him. 


Special Separation Centers 


The Army’s separation-classification and 
counseling program was initiated to help solve 
these individual problems we have just outlined. 
Every day a fairly large number of persons are 
being released from the Army for various rea- 
sons. Special Separation Centers have been set up 
to process discharges. As a part of the process 
every man and woman is interviewed and a record 
is made of his or her occupational assets. Some of 
these assets have been acquired before coming in. 
We want them to take with them this complete 
statement of what they have to offer an employer. 
We believe it will help both the veteran and his 
prospective employer. 

In addition to this record the dischargee 
might also want to talk over some of his career 
problems. He might want to know what his 
chances are in certain vocational fields. Some 
want to know how they can use their Army 
experience in getting better jobs than those 
they had when they came in. They would like 
to know what the trends are in certain indus- 
tries; what the new requirements are in certain 
trades or professions; what conversions have 
been made in industries in their parts of the 
country. The problems are numerous, and always 
individual. 

It is obvious that our counselors must be 
well selected and must be supplied with a great 
many sources of information. The best person- 
nel that we can find in the Army is being chosen 
for these counseling jobs. They are sent through 
an intensive training course to acquaint them 


with the general policies and the materials used 
in their work. 
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Industrial Trends and Labor Statistics 


Contact and liaison is maintained with a 
great many agencies that supply us with the 
information we need. The War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Bureau of Labor Statistics fur- 
nish information on industrial trends and area 
labor markets. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Council on Education 
supply a vast amount of material on educational 
opportunities, trends, and requirements. Selective 
Service, Veterans’ Administration, Civil Service 
Commission, all co-operate to give us a fund of 
information on veterans’ rights and duties. 
Social-work organizations are a source of valua- 
ble data resulting from research studies and sur- 
veys. Our counselors are kept abreast by a regular 
information bulletin issued from our Section 
of the Adjutant General’s Office. 

It should be emphasized that the Army is 
not undertaking to place men in jobs. That is 
the job of the employment services. The United 
States Employment Service has representatives 
at the points of discharge and also has facilities 
for placing men in jobs in all principal cities. 
College placement services are prepared to get 
positions for others who do not use the facilities 


of the regular employment agencies. The Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per. 
sonnel is prepared to find positions for rare 
specialists and executives who come out of the 
Army. 

The counseling program we have outlined 
will be co-ordinated with the overseas education 
program which will be installed as the military 
situation permits. Following the cessation of 
hostilities men will be given the opportunity 
to select and study a variety of nonmilitary sub- 
jects. These courses are designed to fit returning 
personnel with increased occupational and busi- 
ness abilities. The counseling program will be 
offered to help them select courses most useful 
to them in terms of their plans and abilities. 

What we have attempted to describe is what 
the Army is doing to help prepare those who 
leave the service to return to civilian life. We 
want them to return with their plans as well 
developed as the circumstances will permit. We 
believe that this will help them and their home 
communities effect their relocation with the 
minimum loss of time and productivity. We are 
all impressed with the fact that the job is a big 
one and a crucial one. We must not fail in its 
successful completion. 


Understanding the Defendant 


By LAWRENCE F. WOOLLEY, M.D. 
Clinical Director, The Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 


PSYCHIATRIC report to the court should 
be more than a formal statement of the legal 
responsibility of the defendant. It should properly 
constitute a formulation of the personality of the 
individual, with special reference to those factors 
which led to the criminal or delinquent behavior. 
From this formulation there usually follows logi- 
cally a set of recommendations, more or less suited 
to correcting the difficulty. Since our social insti- 
tutions have not advanced to the point at which 
ideal management can be carried out for some 
types of people, this set of ideal recommendations 
should be supplemented at times by a statement 
concerning the practical management of the prob- 
lem as it is presented. 
Whether the defendant is sane or insane does 
not settle the issue as to what should be done with 
him. Not all legally responsible criminals need to 


be confined in penal institutions, and not all of 
the insane need to be in custody of mental hospitals. 

The required understanding of the individual 
is gained from a review of the investigation by the 
probation officer, if one is available; from any 
history that can be obtained from the defendant, 
his relatives, and friends; and from mental, psy- 
chological, and physical examination of the defen¢- 
ant. A study made in this way serves also to il- 
luminate the social forces which have played upon 
him and led to his difficulties. 

The actual report consists of the body of mate- 
rial which comprises all the facts obtained in the 
social investigation and the examination proce 
dures. This may run into many pages, and the 
psychiatric implications of the facts may not be 
clear unless they are pointed out. Hence, the body 
of the report is followed by a formulation which 
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brings together the salient facts and their inter- 
pretation in such a way that the dynamics are 
clear, and which contains also a specific statement 
as to the legal responsibility of the defendant. 
This in turn is followed by the recommendations. 

Excerpts from individual records will do more 
to illuminate the procedure than any amount of 
talking about it. Since most of the case histories 
are so long that their total presentation is pre- 
cluded, it is necessary to utilize some condensation. 
If the reader will assume that the formulations 
given below contain only statements which are 
substantiated by facts presented in the body of 
the records from which they come (a statement 
which is true enough), he will have little trouble 
in understanding what we mean. 


I. A CASE OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


A 81-year-old married male accused of damaging 
Government property (a gasoline tank and a packing 
crate), which offense he admits. 

Formulation: This individual of average intel- 
ligence is from a somewhat inferior cultural setting 
and handicapped in early life by worries as to his 
legitimacy, dissension between his parents, and 
placement for raising in a neighbor’s home. Sen- 
sitivities regarding these topics led to a slightly 
more than average (but not abnormal) defensive- 
ness against being picked on, and a little above 
average aggressiveness in the face of frustration. 
These hostile attitudes appear to have become 
modified by settling down to adult life and the 
assumption of adult responsibilities. 

The damage to the gasoline tank was an ad- 
ventitious act due to misunderstanding and not 
to malicious intent, nor was it in any way connected 
with the resentment which led to the damage to 
the crate. From a psychopathological viewpoint 
it has no significance. 

More serious is the physical aggression ex- 
pressed in a fit of resentment toward his superiors, 
leading to the damage to the crate, particularly 
in the light of previous history of similar out- 
bursts. However, these episodes do not appear to 
be of pathological degree or frequency, and they 
cannot be connected with any organic or functional 
personality disorder that would render the defend- 
ant irresponsible under the law. He himself has 
come to the conclusion that his outburst of temper 
was entirely unjustified. It is improbable that simi- 
lar digressions will occur in the immediate future, 
and it would seem that the seriousness of the 
Present predicament has had a salutary effect in 
re-enforeing his control of his temper. 
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Diagnosis: The accused is a normal individual. 

Recommendation: It does not seem likely that 
any useful social end would be gained by incar- 
ceration. The plan for a suspended sentence, and 
return of this individual to work under probation 
supervision would appear to meet adequately the 
social and personal requirements in this case. 

Outcome: The defendant was placed on pro- 
bation and is steadily employed at the present 
time in defense work which apparently he is per- 
forming satisfactorily. 


II. AN INADEQUATE PERSONALITY 


A 22-year-old boy accused of failure to report 
for induction. He admits the offense. 

Formulation: He is a young man of limited 
intelligence (mental age probably not above 10 
years—I.Q. about 60), who is also inadequate 
physically and emotionally. The number of hypo- 
chondriacal complaints is indicative of marked 
emotional disorganization. The history of seclu- 
siveness and his general attitude of vague distrust 
of people suggests that we deal with simple schizo- 
phrenia in addition to the other limitations noted. 

Diagnosis: Simple schizophrenia. In the opinion 
of the examiner this individual has entirely too 
vague an understanding of the nature of the act 
he committed to be held responsible under the law. 

Recommendation: (1) Charges should be dis- 
missed as there does not appear to be any intent of 
criminal activity. (2) If it is felt desirable by the 
Selective Service officials to have him appear for 
examination, this should be required of him; how- 
ever, it is evident that this man cannot make a 
good soldier in any sense of the word and would 
be rejected. (8) His disorder is not such as to make 
him a menace either to himself or other people 
if left at large; hence, institutional placement is 
not advised. He can probably get along in the 
protection of the home as long as that protection 
is available. It is undesirable to make him a burden 
upon the State by hospitalization. (4) Confinement 
in jail if too prolonged may precipitate an acute 
psychotic episode; therefore, we would recommend 
that he be released from custody as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Outcome: The charges were dismissed by the 
United States commissioner. 


III. THE INFLUENCE OF BAD COMPANIONS 


A 19-year-old boy, unmarried, accused of theft 
from interstate shipment. The question was raised 
as to the advisability of dropping charges against 
him if he could be inducted into the military service. 
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Formulation: The defendant is normal in intel- 
ligence and emotional state, does not appear to 
be a psychopathic personality, and certainly suf- 
fers from no psychoneurosis or psychosis. It would 
appear that we deal with a reactive behavior dis- 
order brought about by association with bad com- 
panions and the ease with which the thefts were 
committed. He shows no tendency toward physi- 
cally aggressive attitudes against persons, and in 
this sense is not dangerous. His apparent lack of 
concern regarding his acts is a defensive attitude 
adopted to maintain status with his associates; 
however, the lack of anxiety dreams would indicate 
that he also has little unconscious anxiety. 

Recommendation: It is felt that the accused 
should suffer some penalty for his actions. Although 
this is his first offense, he should not be permitted 
to profit from it, and at a minimum should be 
required to make as complete restitution as pos- 
sible to those who suffered loss from his acts, even 
beyond his actual profits from the theft, inasmuch 
as he scarcely appreciates the fact that his activ- 
ities led to losses much greater than his profits 
amount to. Probably there is no practical way of 
bringing this about, but it would be the ideal 
corrective in a situation of this kind. From the 
standpoint of rehabilitation, it is not advisable 


to permit individuals to escape consequences of 
criminal acts by joining the armed services. 

Outcome: Sentenced to 18 months in a reforma- 
tory. 


IV. A PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 


A Negro boy of 22, single, accused of violation 
of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 

Formulation: We have a physically and intel- 
lectually normal youth with a history of overpro- 
tection and overindulgence by the family. He comes 
from a respectable home, and seems from early 
years to have associated with delinquent noncon- 
forming companions by preference, rather than 
with the steadier and more socially amenable young 
people in his neighborhood. In this setting he has 
become involved in a number of arrests for various 
minor offenses, for some of which he has been 
sentenced, and some of which have been dismissed. 
More serious charges, including shooting with in- 
tent to kill and burglary, have been dismissed or 
the defendant has been found not guilty at trial. 
There have been a number of physical assaults 
and charges of creating disturbances, etc. These 
latter indicate some need to assert manhood and 
establish his reputation with the tougher elements. 
Marihuana and heroin addiction would also ap- 
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pear to represent to him a means of asserting supe- 
riority over less bold companions. 

Recommendation: The type of psychopathic per- 
sonality exhibited here with the aggressive and 
antisocial activities, and drug addiction, does not 
justify mitigation of punishment. On the other 
hand, this subject has personality, intellectual, and 
family resources sufficient to enable him to make 
a good adjustment if the present social habits and 
milieu could be broken up. 

Outcome: Sentenced to 5 years at the U. §, 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 

Comment: Psychopathic behavior such as mani- 
fested by this defendant often occurs in boys who 
come from good homes in which the parents have 
high moral standards but tend to be overprotec- 
tive and indulgent. The mechanism of the develop- 
ment of the psychopathic behavior is based upon 
rebellion at restrictive parental advice which is 
not supplemented by disciplinary action. The child 
usually does not respond to parental guidance based 
solely upon the plea that the parent is hurt or 
injured by the child’s behavior, when at the same 
time the guidance does not result in any personal 
restriction or sacrifice on the part of the child. 
Such parental attitudes result in the piling up of 
a feeling of guilt which later becomes much at- 
tenuated and is replaced by the idea developing 
in the mind of the child that whatever he wants 
is proper for him to have. Socially conforming 
children may envy the boldness of the wayward 
child, but they are uncomfortable with him and 
do not tolerate him well in the group as they 
cannot accept his aggressiveness toward them. He, 
therefore, gravitates to companionship of lower 
strata where his feelings of guilt are relieved to 
a very great extent by the acceptance, approval, 
and envy of his companions. 

This all becomes exaggerated when behavior oc- 
curs which involves civil authority and the parents 
intervene to protect the child from the natural 
consequences of his acts. He learns to “eat his 
cake and still have it.” All of this represents a 
failure of the social training program which is 
generally effective with most of us. 

Such behavior cannot develop in an individ- 
ual of normal intelligence who during develop- 
mental years is subjected regularly to a strict 
(however kindly) discipline. In breaking up the 
pattern it is essential that the defect of training 
be remedied by subjecting the individual to 4 
training program in which the consequences of his 
acts impinge upon him immediately without any 
chance of escape. This program must as a rule 
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be carried out over a period of several years to 
produce the desired change.’ 

The procedure in these cases, therefore, neces- 
sarily contrasts with the preferred method of han- 
dling individuals who have already attained a ca- 
pacity for self control and in whom antisocial be- 
havioris somewhat adventitious or occurs as the 
expression of a rebellion against over-restrictive 
environmental control. In this latter type, which 
might be referred to as “Reactive Behavior Dis- 
orders,” the aggressive behavior disappears when 
the individual is placed in a neutral environment 
in which the permission conforms to the cultural 
pattern for age, sex, social status, etc., of the offend- 
er. In some other types also a highly permissive 
environment is essential for correction. Thus, in 
some psychotics the delinquent behavior may rep- 
resent the first step in a process leading toward 
recovery. 


V. A CASE OF INDUCED PsycHOSsIS 

A 23-year-old male who pleaded guilty to refusal 
to report for induction. 

Formulation: We deal with a young man who 
grew up in a home disturbed by violent temper 
outbreaks on the part of the mother, and a sus- 
picious and asocial attitude on the part of the 


whole family. This family has been a cause of 
disturbance in the community from time to time 
for many years. In this setting the defendant has 
developed a generally suspicious attitude toward 
governmental authority, together with a tendency 
to become aggressive and litigious in his social 
relations. It is to be noted that the examining 
psychiatrist at the original examination for the 
draft board considered him to be suffering from 
a paranoid condition and unsuited for service in 
the armed forces. 

The general personality structure is schizo- 
phrenic, and the influences above mentioned have 
induced in this personality a paranoid condition 
Which renders him dangerous to other people. The 
repression of his aggressive instincts manifested 
by his marked aversion to killing disappears when 
he comes into direct conflict with individuals. It 
is quite possible for it to break out at any time 
that he finds himself under stress so that he consti- 
tutes a lethal hazard to other people. 

Diagnosis: Paranoid schizophrenia. 

Recommendation: It is clear from the above that 
this individual cannot be held responsible for his 
acts, and that he requires commitment to a mental 
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hospital. Commitment papers were made out and 
signed at the time of the examination. 

Outcome: The defendant was sent to a State 
hospital where he remained for about 9 months. 
Away from the family influences he improved 


greatly and was ultimately released on a writ of 
habeas corpus. 


VI. A Suspicious, DISTRUSTFUL YOUTH 


A 20-year-old male, brother of the preceding de-. 
fendant, who refused to register for the draft. . 

Formulation: This youth of about average intel- 
ligence with somewhat defective school background 
has never made intimate associations outside of 
the family setting, and the relative social isolation 
of the family has instilled in him distrust of other 
people, society in general, and the governmental 
authorities. Moreover, he is affected more than 
the average boy of his age by the idea of tran- 
scendence of individual rights over those of society 
as a whole. Because of the family’s withdrawal 
from social contacts, he did not come into serious 
difficulty with authority until registration for the 
draft was required. Here he simply followed his 
individual bent but was somewhat hazy as to what 
would be done to him if he were caught. He has 
had few restrictions imposed from without on his 
impulsiveness. 

Diagnosis: Psychopathic personality with a tend- 
ency toward paranoid development; without psy- 
chosis. He is not legally insane and should be held 
responsible for his acts. 

Recommendation: (1) With his general attitude 
toward authority this boy would not integrate 
well in the army, would precipitate difficulties, and 
lower the morale of the other men; hence, he 
should not be inducted. (2) The same personality 
difficulties would make it impossible for him to 
adjust in a camp for conscientious objectors. (8) 
Release from custody with registration and exam- 
ination by the induction board which would prob- 
ably end in rejection, would result only in his 
return to the parental influence which would tend 
to further the personality difficulties already de- 
veloping, and would probably lead to a set para- 
noid reaction which would lead him into future 
serious difficulties. (4) A penitentiary sentence 
might result in a markedly increased resentment 
towards society and crystallize the paranoid tend- 
encies. (5) This individual is not beyond the pos- 
sibility of rehabilitation which might best be car- 
ried out in one of the Federal reformatories where 
he would be removed from the detrimental parental 
influences, escape to some extent at least the de- 
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moralizing influence of penal servitude, and at the 
same time be subjected to a disciplinary regime 
under psychiatrically guided care which might lead 
to a better realization of his social obligations and 
make it possible for him to become a good citizen. 
Therefore, we would recommend that he be sen- 
tenced to one of the Federal reformatories for a 
period of not less than 3 years. 

Outcome: Sentenced to 5 years, Federal Correc- 
.tional Institution, Ashland, Kentucky, where re- 
ports state that he is getting along quite well and 
making a reasonably good adjustment. 


 CoMMENTS 

The above sampling should serve to illustrate 
the type of formulation and recommendation which 
we feel is most useful to the court. Of 29 cases 
examined and presented to this court prior to 
July 1, 1948, the results were as follows: In 23 
instances the recommendations of the psychiatrist 
were followed literally; in 2, the nearest approach 
possible under the legal circumstances was carried 
out; and in 4, the court found it advisable to 
proceed in somewhat opposed directions. In these 
last, the tendency was to impose longer sentences 
than the psychiatrist had advocated. In most of 
them the reason for the court’s procedure was clear 


enough, and what was done appeared to be logical, 

If we consider the above recommendations, we 
cannot help being impressed with the very great 
responsibility which devolves upon the psychiatrist, 
If the courts are to follow his recommendations, 
he will actually determine to some extent the out- 
come in the lives of many criminals. If the psy- 
chiatrist is sufficiently aware of these responsi- 
bilities toward the defendant, society, the court, 
and himself, he will certainly do as complete and 
as careful a job as possible. 

Ideally, the psychiatrist should have the ad- 
vantage of functioning as a “Friend of the Court,” 
thereby avoiding to a large extent the suspicion 
of prejudice which often makes his opinions much 
less effective than they should be when he examines 
either for the prosecution or the defense. In the 
ideal situation psychiatric opinion is welcomed not 
only by the judge, but also, often enough, by the 
prosecutor and the defense attorneys, who, after 
all, are generally anxious to do what is best for 
the individual as well as society. It is important 
that the report contain the facts from which the 
psychiatric opinion is reached. If then the con- 
clusions are the logical outcome of reasoning from 
the data, the report will be of real service to all 
who are interested in the defendant. 


HE many studies of exterior conditions or physical states or personal 

habits which have been or are being made of delinquents are not to the 
point if they are not interpreted in relation to actual causation of the delin- 
quent’s misbehavior. Nothing is any more striking to the careful student 
than the fact that reactions between personality and living conditions are 
not fixed and are not a priori predictable. Poverty, in one case a stimulus 
to formation of fine character tendencies, in another instance is the moti- 
vation of even major crimes. Bad neighborhood conditions in some cases 
result in disgust rather than in acceptance of local standards of morality. 
Adolescent strivings and aggressiveness may lead in a direction of ambition 
and fine accomplishment, or may find outlets largely in delinquent trends. 
And so on through practically the whole list of possible causations of 


delinquency. 


—WILLIAM HEALY in The Practical Value of 
Scientific Study of Juvenile Delinquents 
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Discipline in the Prison 


By M. R. KING, M.D. 
Medical Director, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


TANDARDS of behavior are set by dictates 
and traditions of the community and vary 
with time and place. They are fixed within ac- 
ceptable limits by codes, restrictions, and taboo. 
Special and semidetached organizations within 
the community have additional standards peculiar 
to their own objectives, which are usually more 
sharply defined than those for the population at 
large. The way of life differs in the Army, the 
cloister, and the prison. Regardless of the nature 
of the organization, satisfactory progress on the 
part of its members is achieved through mul- 
tiple channels. Such factors as training, guidance, 
incentive, praise, reward, blame, punishment, 
and related matters constitute discipline in its 
broadest sense. Some or all of them are involved 
when we hear of absence of discipline in the 
home, rigid discipline in the Army, or good disci- 
pline in the prison. 


Elements in Prison Discipline 


Favorable response to one type of discipline 
usually is helpful to the individual when con- 
fronted with other types. The boy, for instance, 
who has a stable and good community record, 
including loyalty to the group, will respond well 
to the requirements of a military organization 
in time of war. If he is endowed with ability 
and willingness to adapt himself to one group 
activity, it is easy for him to adjust to another; 
but this is largely contingent on a smooth and 
effective integration of disciplines in the com- 
munity units. If disciplines of the home and 
school are in harmony, even though of a differ- 
ent nature and administered in a different 
fashion, one supports and strengthens the 
other with favorable results. If they are not in 
harmony, one may neutralize or actually destroy 
the other, for disciplines in this respect resemble 
drugs when taken simultaneously; the joint 
action may be synergistic or antagonistic. 

Many prisoners have not been exposed to 
adequate discipline during early life. Others 
have been exposed sufficiently and have learned 
the rules and standards but have rejected them 
or been unable to accept them. Some are simply 
the unfortunate victims of economic or other 
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transitory circumstances. All are involuntary 
members of an organization, the penal institu- 
tion, which they dislike. Although the prison is 
created and maintained by society, it is often 
ignored and by its traditions and very nature 
is difficult to co-ordinate with other community 
activities. The prisoner is usually rejected by 
society and is well aware of his status. Since 
acceptance by others is a powerful motivating 
force, he conducts himself in such a manner as to 
receive recognition from the inmate body. Because 
the officers and employees are representatives 
of society, paid from public funds expressly 
for the purpose of keeping him confined, he is 
not loyal to them, regardless of their best efforts. 
His sympathies lie with his fellow prisoners even 
though he may abide by the rules of the institu- 
tion and participate in the program in an ac- 
ceptable manner. It thus happens there are two 
discordant disciplinary codes in the prison, one 
in written form representing the administration 
and another in unwritten form representing the 
inmate body. 

Under such circumstances it is difficult for 
prisoners to develop real pride in any measures, 
positive or negative, which the prison system 
has to offer. They often chafe under restrictions 
deemed necessary for the good of the group and 
condemn plans prescribed for their improvement. 
Some have never acquired a reasonable degree 
of self-control and it is only natural for them 
to manifest antagonistic, obstructive, and un- 
co-operative tendencies. Moreover, the behavior 
pattern of some is so firmly fixed by age and 
habit that it is irreversible by any known method. 
The individuality may become even more clearly 
evident and more firmly established. If a man 
was a confirmed liar and perverse when he en- 
tered the prison gates, he is likely to become 
further degraded and manifest the same char- 
acteristics following release. If he was extremely 
egocentric before commitment, he will be offen- 
sive, unpopular, and unresponsive. If he was 
hostile, bitter, and cynical before conviction, 
the prison atmosphere is likely to aggravate such 
tendencies and he becomes known as a quarrel- 
some and uncompromising person. If he was 
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aggressive, nomadic, and predatory, no phenome- 
nal change can be assured, except some retarda- 
tion incident to the years. 


Long-Range Constructive Program 


Many prisoners do have potentialities for 
good and respond to persistent efforts toward 
reconditioning. If ethical and decent qualities 
were latent before incarceration, and these qual- 
ities are more prevalent than usually suspected, 
the experience of imprisonment if accompanied 
by constructive discipline is likely to bring them 
to the surface and strengthen them. Current liter- 
ature emphasizes the value of educational, social, 
and other special services in this respect. Such 
emphasis is justified because man is prone to 
abuse the power that his position may give him 
over others and undue attention to the punitive 
and negative aspects may aggravate such tenden- 
cies. Moreover, society is more likely to profit 
in the end if psychological, spiritual, and allied 
forces can be substituted for sheer physical force 
in the prevention and treatment of adverse be- 
havior. The first and most important part of 
discipline in prison, then, consists of the long- 
range constructive program. 

The objective of such a program is to achieve 
a favorable change in the way of life although 
the prisoner must make the decision himself. He 
will not respond to admonitions, preaching, or 
further emphasis on his shortcomings; he may 
respond favorably to example and real opportu- 
nity to develop new interests and skills. The prison 
worker must be alert and able to recognize every 
manifestation of favorable change and be in a 
position to cultivate and nourish each new inter- 
est according to its nature. For adverse behavior 
this part of the program is largely preventive 
in character. Self-discipline of a wholesome type 
accompanies new interests and participation in 
opportunities for self-improvement. This should 
be supported by constant vigilance against causes 
or potential sources of discord, attention to con- 
ditions of employment and training, opportuni- 
ties for wholesome recreation, and consideration 
of the numerous factors which have a bearing 
on the welfare of the group. 


Short-Range Preventive Program 


In spite of a progressive and benevolent pro- 
gram, it is impossible to detect or eradicate all 
morbid emotional states which smolder in the 
inmate group. A few do not manifest even a 
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spark of interest in available opportunities and 
attempts to awaken a desire for reform are 
futile. Many say they want to change and intend 
to change but do not mean it. Some are afflicted 
to a marked degree with feelings of hate and 
frustration and project their troubles to the im- 
mediate environment. Ideas of discrimination 
and abuse are likely to occur and sometimes 
are contagious. Plans of mutiny and escape are 
common and occasionally are attempted. Pris- 
oners usually resort to violence in such attempts 
and a show or application of force must be used 
in controlling them. This leads to the second con- 
sideration; namely, a short-range plan for the 
purpose of preventing and quelling riots and 
other emergency situations. This part obviously 
embraces such measures as strategy, tactics, 
the use of arms, and the assistance of local law- 
enforcement officers if indicated. 


The Institutional Offense 


The sporadic, endemic, and almost daily of- 
fenses committed by individual prisoners within 
the institution are a source of worry and con- 
cern to the average worker. Because certain old- 
fashioned restrictive measures are still pre- 
scribed, critics are prone to ignore or deprecate 
them and this creates resentment or a defensive 
attitude on the part of prison officers. What of- 
fenses should be reported, who should report 
them, how should they be reported, and what 
action should be taken make up the third part 
of the subject. Since many officers and employees 
think of prison discipline only in terms of puni- 
tive and restrictive measures and since some 
aspects of this part of the subject are controver- 
sial, it will be treated at greater length. 

To a great extent good order and progress 
depend on the attitude and judgment of each 
individual employee, and he should appreciate his 
responsibilities in this respect. His effectiveness 
in maintaining order is largely governed by the 
nature of the rules, the clearness of the policies, 
and the manner in which he has been trained 
to observe them. It is essential that schedules 
and standards for conduct be set within such 
just and reasonable limits that they are acknowl- 
edged as fair and necessary. In spite of the 
utmost care there is often a tendency for officers 
and employees to go to extremes when dealing 
with institutional violations. They expect too 
much. They do not recognize their own imperfec- 
tions and at the same time expect and demand 
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exemplary conduct from the prisoners. They 
harbor feelings of distrust and fear often mani- 
fested in the form of retaliation. Such an extreme 
results in tyranny. Others are inclined to make 
undue allowances for malconduct and excuse the 
prisoner forthwith for his misdeeds. They may 
be outright gullible, unduly governed by theory, 
or may have identified themselves with the pris- 
oner to such an extent they are a part of the staff 
in name only. They may ignore or even conceal 
obvious irregularities. This extreme may result 
in chaos. All of this is perfectly obvious but ref- 
erence is made to it because of the great impor- 
tance of teamwork, uniformity in practice, and 
steering a medium and reasonable course, 

Of course, any employee should be expected 
to help and guide the prisoner who makes a minor 
error through ignorance or misunderstanding. 
He should be able to exercise special tolerance 
when dealing with the exuberance of youth, the 
irritability of senility, or the foolish behavior 
of the defective. He should not be expected to 
tolerate the chicanery of the astute and poten- 
tially dangerous prisoner. If it becomes clear 
that the prisoner deliberately repeats minor of- 
fenses, in spite of advice to the contrary, or if 
he commits a single serious offense, then the 
employee’s responsibility ends. He must refer the 
matter to higher authorities, and he should report 
it in writing. There is no question concerning 
the advantages of a simple and standard form 
for this purpose. It is manifestly impossible to 
secure absolute uniformity in reporting offenses 
because the decisions are made by different 
people. The interpretation of incidents and the 
significance of events often vary according to 
the viewpoint of different employees. There is 
rarely any doubt involved when dealing with 
assaults, destruction of property, contraband, 
or other serious offenses. On the other hand, 
uncertainty often exists in connection with bor- 
derline incidents, such as insolence, insubordina- 
tion, and boisterous conduct. It is advisable for 
junior and inexperienced employees to consult 
with senior officers regarding doubtful cases. 
In this manner trivial matters are screened out, 
serious or potentially serious incidents become 
a matter of record, and a reasonable degree of 
uniformity is attained. 


The Institutional Disciplinary Committee 


Much to be commended is the committee of 
at least three members which meets at frequent 
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intervals expressly for the purpose of disposing 
of institutional offenses. The membership usually 
consists of the associate warden, who serves as 
chairman, and two other officials, Many penal 
institutions have such committees, although 
they vary to some extent in the name and purpose. 
They are often known as adjustment boards, 
adverse behavior clinics, or disciplinary boards. 
Some authorities are opposed to any treatment 
official serving on a committee which deals with 
institutional offenses because it may impair his 
relationship with the prisoners. Others rotate 
the membership and include psychiatrists and 
other specialists, in order to appraise the charac- 
teristics of the offender as well as the offense. 
This method also provides some assurance that 
no official or special service will become disso- 
ciated, indifferent, or critical of this phase of 
the prison program. Custodial and professional 
groups should be closely integrated if real prog- 
ress is to be made. 

The reports of violations are submitted to the 
chairman of the committee. At the committee 
meeting the charges against the inmate are read 
and discussed in some detail. His folder is re- 
viewed and consideration given to his progress, 
weaknesses, habits, and previous offenses. He 
is then called before the board, apprised of the 
charges, and given an opportunity to make a 
statement in his own behalf. Questions are asked 
and answered by both sides and finally he is ex- 
cused. The reporting officer or others are asked 
to testify, if indicated. If the prisoner pleads 
guilty or the evidence of guilt is indisputable 
an immediate decision is made in regard to 
disposition of the case, and the inmate is brought 
back and informed of it. Thus the committee 
prosecutes, defends, and sentences the over- 
whelming majority of offenders. 

If the offense is of such a serious nature as 
to justify forfeiture of statutory good time, a 
more lengthy and formal hearing is held. Under 
such circumstances the standing disciplinary 
committee or a newly appointed committee con- 
stitutes a good time forfeiture board. Since the 
forfeiture of good time is comparable to legal 
prosecution, at least in the mind of the prisoner, 
it must be conducted with care. The prisoner is 
authorized to designate some institutional of- 
ficial to assist with his defense. A transcript of 
testimony is made and the most careful consid- 
eration is given to all mitigating and aggravating 
circumstances. After the trial has been com- 
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pleted, each member of the board submits a 
recommendation concerning the number of days 
which he believes should be forfeited. There is 
often some difference in opinion between the 
members as to the penalty, if any, which should 
be imposed. The findings and the recommenda- 
tions of the board then go to the warden, who 
makes the final decision on the amount of good 
time to be forfeited. 
Disposition of the Offender 

Punitive measures, for good or ill, are still 
prescribed for most offenders, albeit in modified 
and changing form. There is no indication that 
the practice will be abandoned but-there is evi- 
dence of a change in philosophy. Such measures 
usually include reprimand and warning, loss of 
one or more privileges, forfeiture of good-time 
credits, and segregation. There is a regrettable 
tendency for subordinate employees to reprimand, 
warn, and sometimes threaten prisoners instead 
of referring the problem to higher authorities. 
Otherwise, there is no special question concern- 
ing this measure which is so commonly used 
in all walks of life. In the civilian community 
it is sometimes necessary to deprive a man of 
his driver’s license because he is temporarily or 
permanently unfit to retain such a privilege; 
he forfeits it for the good of others. In the prison 
community it is likewise necessary to deprive 
men of certain privileges when they abuse them. 
For example, it is common practice to prohibit a 
prisoner from attending the show or the recrea- 
tional grounds if he cannot or will not abide by 
reasonable standards of conduct. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is no interference with his 
other activities, and there is rarely any dispute 
about the justice of the restriction. Although the 
forfeiture of good time is a serious matter it is 
not often surrounded by doubt or conjecture; it is 
carried out for clear-cut and serious offenses. 


Punitive Segregation 


On the other hand, the segregation of prisoners 
is often surrounded by misunderstanding, charges 
of abuse, secrecy, and controversy. If a prisoner 
steals something or assaults someone, the dis- 
ciplinary board may sentence him to punitive 
segregation (frequently described as isolation, 
solitary confinement, or seclusion) for a definite 
or indefinite period. It has been traditional to 
make such punishment as psychologically and 
physically unpleasant as possible, partially on 
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the theory that the results will be more effective 
and prompt. Although gross corporal punish. 
ment such as chaining men to bars has largely 
been abolished, certain vestiges remain. It is 
still customary to remove furniture and bedding, 
restrict the diet, darken the cell, and forfeit al] 
privileges. Punitive segregation should be as 
absolute as possible, but there is no good reason 
for the routine removal of beds, exclusion of 
the light of day, or tampering with the diet, 
Regardless of his status, each prisoner is en- 
titled to the regular fare if he wishes it. Even 
those confined in the death house have this 
privilege. Correspondence with parents and close 
relatives should not be routinely prohibited be- 
cause forfeiture of this privilege may result in 
unnecessary anxiety and worry on the part of 
innocent persons. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to 
classify as therapy all punitive measures, espe- 
cially segregation, on the alleged grounds that 
punishment does not help the offender or deter 
others and therefore should be abolished. In line 
with this concept all restrictions are carried out 
in a few institutions for therapeutic purposes. 
In others, where the concept has not been ac- 
cepted, restrictions and segregation are admin- 
istered for punitive purposes. In the same insti- 
tution some officers declare that segregation is 
prescribed as treatment, others contend it is 
punishment, and others have no convictions 
about it. Practically all penal systems and insti- 
tutions have facilities for segregation and at- 
knowledge the necessity of the measure; and 
the majority of officials regard the change in 
designation, punishment to therapy, as a euphe- 
mism which creates confusion, is likely to cast 
discredit on true treatment, and accomplishes 
no real good. It should be clear that the real 
status of the prisoner should be understood by 
all concerned and the disciplinary board has 
a definite responsibility in this respect when 
considering the disposition of offenders. 


Modified Segregation 

In practically every prison there is a hetero- 
geneous group of men who spend much of their 
time in segregation. This comparatively largé 
group is made up of maladjusted, querulous, 
eccentric, dangerous, unco-operative, perverse, 
and obstructive prisoners. Many of them are 
persistent offenders against rules and regula- 
tions, and do not respond to punishment or any 
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other approach. The prison with the most rigid 
standards of conduct does not like to keep men 
in the section for punitive segregation for long 
periods of time. The capacity of such sections 
is usually limited. This problem has often been 
met by placing ‘persistently troublesome cases 
in a modified punitive status, in a,part of the 
institution separate from the punishment sec- 
tion, often referred to in such ambiguous terms 
as segregation (as distinguished from solitary 
confinement), deadlock, or the tray gang. The 
major difference between the group confined in 
quarters for true punishment purposes and 
those in the section under modified punishment 
is that the latter receive the regular prison diet, 
are permitted to correspond with close relatives 
at intervals, and are segregated for prolonged 
periods. 
Administrative Segregation 


Prisoners are really admitted to this modified 
section for multiple purposes. Many were unable 
to adjust on the outside and they fail in prison 
because of psychopathic and other ill-defined 
trends. Some of them fall within the inter- 
mediate zone between the normal and the insane, 
but the disabilities cannot be accurately meas- 
ured or labeled and are not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to justify hospital care. Very few of 
them can be helped by psychiatric or other special 
treatment because they reject it in no uncertain 
terms. They are equally unresponsive to punish- 
ment. Others require protection from the inmate 
body. The prisoner who has acquired the repu- 
tation of an informer or is definitely rejected 
for some other reason, sometimes must be safely 
kept from the wrath of his enemies. Some are 
so radical and so effective in spreading dissen- 
sion among others that they cannot be permitted 
to mingle with the population. A few are degraded 
to such an extent they must be segregated to 
prevent contamination of others. Theoretically 
it would be ideal to segregate these men into 
several groups in accordance with their pre- 
dominant characteristics. 

Definite social, psychiatric, and other special 
problems are involved but to such an overlapping 
extent it is difficult to distinguish the primary 
factor. The one thing they do require in common 
1s Segregation from others. Since no prison can af- 
ford or justify facilities or supervision for several 
Separate units of this type, it is usually necessary 
to assign them to a single section. After a prisoner 
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has been punished for a specific violation (con- 
fined in punitive segregation), it is only just 
and reasonable that his status should be changed 
when he has satisfied the penalty. If it is de- 
cided he is not fit to mingle with the population, 
it is unfair to retain him in true or modified 
punitive segregation. Medical segregation is not 
advisable or practicable unless the inmate is 
afflicted with definite mental disability. It be- 
comes largely an administrative problem and 
in a few places the separation of this group 
from others is designated as “administrative 
segregation.” In this manner all medical, puni- 
tive, and other special implications are avoided. 

The average prison has facilities for the 
medical segregation of the mentally disturbed, 
punitive segregation for the offender, and ad- 
ministrative segregation for the group mentioned 
above. The program for administrative segre- 
gation is simply a modification of the general 
program to meet the condition of separation 
from the inmate body. Practically everything in 
the way of privileges and opportunities is per- 
missible, if consistent with separation from 
others. This means, for instance, that members 
cannot go to the library but books may be de- 
livered to them. They cannot go to church but 
the chaplain may visit them. The group does 
not remain entirely static. Some may go to the 
hospital because of the development of mental 
illness, a few to punitive segregation, and others 
may be able to return to the population. Un- 
fortunately some of the small institutions do not 
have units or the staff for three separate types 
of segregation, but most of them have at least 
one such unit. Under such circumstances it 
may be necessary to confine one man in it be- 
cause of an acute psychotic episode, a second 
for punishment, and a third for administrative 
purposes. The handicap incident to such an 
arrangement will be greatly reduced if all con- — 
cerned, including the prisoners, clearly under- 
stand the true purpose of segregation prescribed 
for each individual. 


Conclusion 


This all goes to show that restrictive meas- 
ures are still necessary in prisons. Although the 
number of offenses diminish in an atmosphere 
of encouragement coupled with real oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, there are some 
prisoners who remain unresponsive and ob- 
structive. Those who are definitely obstructive 
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must be controlled within reasonable limits if be no sharp line of demarcation between the 
the remainder are to make real progress. Until custodial, social, and other special services since 
it can be demonstrated that positive disciplinary there is always some overlapping of duties and 
factors can entirely replace the negative, all responsibilities and each must understand and 
workers should recognize and support the latter. respect the importance of the other. Favorable 
More than ever, penology has become a total progress is achieved, not by this or that service 
effort in which all forces must join. There can alone, but by the joint efforts of all. 


Personality Difficulty—A Problem 
in Supervision 


By GLENN V. MCFARLAND 
Chief United States Probation Officer, Utica, New York 


R. KARL MENNINGER, in his book The be labeled one of pure unemployment, lack of edu- 
Human Mind, defines personality as “all that cation, poor health, marital difficulties, and so on. 
an individual is and all that he hopes to become.’ Each conflict has arisen through a situation to 
His foci of interest are in the human being as a which the personality is, or has been, required 
bundle of instincts, habits, memories, organs, mus- to make some sort of an adjustment. The manner 

cles, and sensations going through a process of in which the personality has met or will meet such 
constant change to make itself more comfortable, situations is dependent on “all that he is” as it 
constantly changing its environment, sometimes is conditioned by the “reactive tendencies” ac- 
for better, sometimes for worse. In other words, quired through the establishment of behavior pat- 
“the individual as a whole, his height and weight, terns. 
his loves and hates and blood pressure and re- In attempting treatment one must be certain 
flexes; his smiles and hopes and bowed legs and of the use which each individual makes of his 


enlarged tonsils’? are personality. situation. The emotional value which his reactions 
; . have for him will determine in a large measure 
Complexity of Personality Factors what the probation officer can do in helping him. 


The acceptance of this definition implies an If the situation is uncomfortable and irritating to 
awareness on the part of all probation officers of him, he may respond to case-work therapy. If, 
the implications involved in effecting adjustments however, the irritation and discomfort are satis- 
to situations which will at once be physically, fying some basic need and there are no alternative 
socially, and psychologically comfortable to the satisfactions toward which the probation officer 
individual’s existence. It also implies an awareness ¢an direct him, then he may not be able to help him. 
and appreciation of the value of the affective ad- A probation officer requires a fundamental un- 
justments from before birth through the life span derstanding of the personality structure of his 
of the individual. It is in and through these at- Client, for only as he perceives the significance of 
tempted adjustments that difficulties arise which, the reactions of the probationer can he exert in- 
if they result in extraordinary manifestations of fluence. Those persons who present personality 
behavior, we designate as personality difficulties. disorders which are not always clearly related to 

These obstructions may not be intelligently the environment are individuals to be dealt with 
evaluated and treatment plans formulated, with- cautiously. The interview, or interviews, should 
out reference to the individual’s physical, psycho- assist in the recognition of those individuals who 
logical, social, and economic framework. Because need specialized assistance beyond the training of 
each factor affects the other and becomes inextri- the average probation officer. 
cably a part of the basic difficulty with which to : : 
be concerned, no case of individual difficulty should 
—_—_——_ The case of Dominic Z. is an illustration of the 
type in which the probation officer needs and must 
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secure specialized assistance. Dominic, aged 23, 
was one of 20 minor participants in a bootleg ring 
who had been placed on probation without a pre- 
sentence investigation. 

During the initial interview, Dominic appeared 
a rather dull, apathetic individual who answered 
questions but volunteered no information. He was 
regularly employed in a local steel mill, had a room 
in the home of his sister and, as he appeared to 
understand what was expected of him on probation, 
was hurried along on his way. 

Dominic reported faithfully and punctually dur- 
ing the first four months but always avoided being 
led into any lengthy discussions. He would answer 
questions but always with a “dead pan” expres- 
sion. During the fifth interview Dominic com- 
plained of having trouble with his back. Ques- 
tioning led to the explanation that he believed he 
had kidney trouble but could describe no symptom 
except that his back hurt all the time. He agreed 
to be referred to a good clinic. The officer sug- 
gested five clinics only to be informed that Dominic 
at one time or another, had attended each one for 
treatment for a lame back. He then became more 
voluble and stated emphatically that the doctors 
knew nothing. Each had substantially told him, 
“There is nothing wrong with your back or kidneys; 
in fact, there is nothing wrong with you at all. 
Go home and forget it.” 

The officer believed this shifting from clinic 
to clinic and doctor to doctor was indicative of 
a deep-seated neurosis and immediately planned 
to have Dominic present himself at a university 
clinic. Dominic was finally persuaded to go but 
after one visit refused to return. After some weeks 
it was learned that he had been referred to a psy- 
chiatrist by the examining physician. That was 
the last straw! No more clinics for Dominic! He 
was not crazy; it was the doctors who were! In 
his excitement over the episode Dominic made the 
statement that all the doctors were always “talk- 
ing’ about him. When asked how he knew, he 
claimed he often heard them as he was trying to 
go to sleep or while he was walking around the 
streets. 

Auditory illusions certainly indicated a con- 
dition beyond the ability of the officer; so Dominic 
Was committed to a psychopathic hospital. He was 
diagnosed a psychoneurotic with paranoidal ten- 
dencies, and is now in competent hands. 


A Case of Anxiety Neurosis 


The case of John S., “the sulky bartender,” 
Presents a problem in which the joint efforts of 
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clinic psysicians and the probation officer were used 
in alleviating another type of personality difficulty. 

John came to the attention of the probation 
officer following his conviction on charges of il- 
legal possession and transfer of gasoline ration 
coupons. He kept the coupons in a cigar box be- 
neath the bar of the tavern in which he was em- 
ployed, and passed them out to certain carefully 
identified individuals. He received no remuneration 
for his part in the illegal traffic but did appear 
to derive considerable satisfaction from being a 
party to it. 

During the initial interview Mr. S. appeared 
shy and reserved and was discovered to be hard of 
hearing. He seemed self-conscious because of this 
and no direct references to it were made. Subse- 
quent investigation revealed that he had enjoyed 
a normal development within an economically and 
socially stable family group. He had never been 
seriously ill, had suffered no accidents, and had 
received a high-school education. He had a happy 
married life until the death of his wife five years 
before. Prior to her death he had a record of 25 
years’ continuous employment, but shortly after 
he became so quarrelsome and antagonistic toward 
old friends with whom he worked that he was 
finally released. He drifted from job to job until 
he was hired as a bartender. He was sulky and 
insulting to the customers but was kept on the 
job because of the extreme manpower shortage. 

Shortly after John was placed on probation he 
was visited at his place of employment. He greeted 
the officer in a friendly manner but escorted him 
to the rear of the room before he would talk. He 
felt that two policemen at the front of the 40-foot 
room came in every day to check on him and he did 
not want them to know his status. This would have 
aroused no undue curiosity on the part of the 
probation officer had Mr. S. not stated, after the 
two policemen had gone, that they and some of 
his customers were always talking about him. They 
would talk so that he could not hear them and 
he was certain that they were “framing” him. Mr. 
S. was urged to report to the probation office on 
his day off. 

When John arrived for the interview, his chair 
was so arranged as to make it extremely difficult 
for him to hear the officer. Various other techniques, 
such as looking away from him while talking, were 
used to make him feel uncomfortable. Surrepti- 
tiously he began hitching his chair closer. When the 
officer made a motion to move his own chair back, 
Mr. S. requested that it not be done. He frankly 
admitted then that he was extremely hard of hearing. 
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He explained that his hearing had been failing 
for five or six years and that he was “deathly 
afraid’”’ of total deafness. The officer, in a matter- 
of-fact way, suggested that many people suffered 
loss of hearing with advancing age, but assured 
John that, if he could afford it and there was 
nothing pathological in his condition, he could re- 
gain most of his hearing through the use of a 
hearing aid. 

He immediately straightened up in his chair 
and said emphatically, “I guess I can afford one 
as well as anyone else!’ He wanted to know how 
to get one and was referred to a clinic for pre- 
liminary examination to determine whether or not 
his condition would respond to a hearing device. 
He was eventually equipped with the most modern, 
and most expensive, aid available and lost no time 
in notifying the officer that it was paid for. Within 
two months, Mr. S. became restless and dissatisfied 
with his job and began searching for employment 
in industry. He finally mustered enough courage 
to visit his former employers and was soon re- 
established in the job he had held for many years. 
The old basic personality of Mr. S. had enjoyed 
a rebirth through the skillful guidance of the clinic 
staff and he is rapidly regaining his former place 
in industry and society. 


A Case of Grandiosity 


The case of Percy J., a 16-year-old Negro, 
orphaned at the age of 5, presents another case 
one is prone to label a “personality difficulty.” 

Percy was a freshman in a large Negro school. 
The freshman dance was scheduled in two weeks 
and Percy needed a “zoot suit” to be properly 
dressed. The outlook for obtaining one, either 
through the good graces of his foster mother or 
the relief agency, was gloomy. Percy finally solved 
this difficulty by stealing a check from a letter 
box. He obtained his zoot suit and attended the 
dance, but retribution followed. 

Percy was small for his age and was familiarly 
called the “‘Runt.” He had a friendly, open per- 
sonality, and physical examination revealed his 
excellent health. During the initial interview he 
admitted that his one desire was to secure a high- 
school education and spend a year or two at col- 
lege. The adjustment teacher of the high school 
subsequently related that Percy was failing in all 
subjects, that all tests had revealed an I.Q. of 72, 
and that he was to be requested to leave school 
at the end of the semester. Percy had been pre- 
viously warned of this possibility but absolutely 
refused to consider a program which would have 
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placed him in the field of manipulative skills. As 
the mid-year term drew to a close, he persisted in 
his desire for further education. The situation was 
discussed with the school psychologist and Percy 
was finally confronted with the results of all his 
tests and frankly told that he had progressed as 
far as he was able. An explanation, with many 
vivid examples, was made to illustrate the limits 
beyond which Percy could not go in education. 
The batting averages of his favorite ball players 
served as one of the clinching points in the inter- 
pretation. 

Percy’s interest then shifted to mastering a skill 
commensurate with his physical size. After several 
lengthy discussions relative to employment, he de- 
cided he could be someone of importance in a radio 
factory. He was introduced to the superintendent 
of a local radio parts manufacturing company and 
was eventually employed as a coilwinder. Becoming 
interested he soon developed into an excellent 
workman. He enjoys his newly developed skill, 
has gained a reasonable measure of economic inde- 
pendence, and is overcoming many of the infe- 
riorities engendered through small stature and 
foster-home experiences. A high-school education 
was an absolute essential to this boy who had just 
experienced the great economic depression and 


feared because of his size to meet the challenge 
of employment common to his culture. The desire 
for status and economic security which he believed 
could come only through education, and the frus- 
tration of this desire by his limited intellectual 
capacity, were important factors in the develop- 
ment of his personality conflict. 


A Case of Functional Disorder 


The case of Joe L., a 23-year-old white youth 
with a very serious speech defect, is illustrative 
of a type of personality difficulty which is not 
uncommon in the experience of probation officers 
and social workers. Lack of acceptance and appro- 
bation, coupled with inadequacies and inferiorities 
engendered in the development of and through 
the speech difficulty, were responsible for the de- 
velopment of Joe’s pattern of escape, of running 
away when he encountered a situation which proved 
challenging and uncomfortable. His history reflec- 
ted that he had been orphaned at the age of 3, 
and had spent 18 of his 23 years in various 
orphanages and reform schools. He had accumu- 
lated a rather extensive record of petty delin- 
quencies but always effected a rather credit- 
able adjustment to the institutional life which 
eventually resulted. 
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Joe had finally stolen an automobile in an east- 
em State and was apprehended in Colorado. He 
disclaimed any relatives except an aunt ina mid- 
western city and was ultimately placed on pro- 
bation and returned to her home. Shortly after 
his arrival Joe was required to register for selec- 
tive service. He became very enthusiastic over the 
possibility of induction and was apparently unaf- 
fected by the officer’s statement that his stuttering 
would probably bar him from military service. 
Within a short time, he was classified 1-A and 
his enthusiam increased as he awaited his call. 
The more enthusiastic he became the more dif- 
ficult he found it to speak. He was finally called, 
was rejected because of his speech difficulty, and 
promptly disappeared. 

Three days later Joe telephoned the probation 
oficer from an eastern city. He was at the home 
of a friend and requested that the probation of- 
fier have him arrested as a violator. His conver- 
sation was clear and each word was enunciated 
ina manner Joe’s friends would not have believed 
possible. 

He was told that the visit to his friend would 
be considered a well-deserved vacation and that 
a warrant would not be issued. Three days later 
Joe returned to his home and, upon his own initia- 
tive, secured a much better job than he had prior 
to his selective service call. 

Just three months later Joe requested permis- 
sion to be married. He confessed that his friend, 
a young widow with a child aged 3, was preg- 
nant and he wished to establish a home for her. 
The responsibilities of marriage were frankly 
discussed with Joe and the girl. As each ap- 
peared a satisfactory complement to the other 
and there did not appear too much of a diver- 
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gence in personality, permission was granted. 

Mrs. Joe has proved an efficient manager and 
Joe, an excellent husband and father. With in- 
creased responsibilities and an understanding part- 
ner his speech defect has practically disappeared. 
It will recur during periods of intense excitement 
but in ordinary social intercourse it is unnoticeable. 
The struggle for approbation and acceptance is 
being won by Joe with the help of a devoted wife 
and two children. 


Conclusion 


The enumeration of treatment methods in the 
preceding cases should not lead probation officers 
and social workers to believe that all personality 
difficulties are categorically simple of diagnosis and 
treatment. The officer must, first of all, be certain 
that he thoroughly understands the limits within 
which his endeavors may be expected to succeed. 
These limits are rather definitely set by the worker’s 
own personality and his ability to recognize symp- 
toms of disorders which require a more highly 
specialized skill than he possesses. If the worker 
thoroughly understands case-work principles and 
techniques and is himself a well-adjusted, com- 
fortable individual, he should experience little dif- 
ficulty in co-ordinating his efforts with specialized 
services. All activity directed toward the allevi- 
ation of individual difficulties.is based on co-oper- 
ation; a mutual desire for comfort. It is a co-oper- 
ative endeavor with the worker and subject as 
participants in the adjustment process. It is an 
attempt to discover a niche in society into which 
the subject will fit, in which he will be comfortable, 
and in which he will discover the satisfaction of 
his urges, wishes, and desires in a socially accept- 
able manner. 


A Rejoinder to the Strictures 
of the Determinists 


By JOHN EDWARD CooGaNn, S.J. 
Director, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


T THE request of many criminologists, so and the classes “should counsel something of 
he tells us, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes replies diffidence in its rejection by the professional 
to my article, “Some Criminologists and Free criminologists.” Only that and nothing more, 
Will.” My article was, I thought, a mild and I might easily be excused, therefore, if | 
reasoned protest against a growing habit of omitted further mention of what Dr. Barnes 
gratuitous scoffing by certain criminologists improperly calls my “leading arguments.” But 
at the free-will concept. Quite unprovoked, they his manner of handling them is sometimes 
have again and again poured their scorn on interesting. Thus, for example, to my statement, 
that concept and its myriad adherents. Ac- “The arguments for free will have had the re- 
cording to those determinists, free will has not spectful attention of the world of philosophy for 
a leg to stand on nor a rag to cover her nakedness. nearly twenty-five hundred years,” he replies, 
It has been many years, Dr. Barnes has declared, “No proof of the validity of free will can be 
since the scientifically minded could approach established by alleging that it has been respected 
the free-will explanation of criminal conduct at one time or another (italics mine) by formal 
other than “in an attitude of mingled amusement philosophy.” Such a twisting of words need of 
and impatience.” These determinists have cari- course indicate nothing more than Dr. Barnes’ 
catured the meaning and implications of free hurried disposition of a tedious topic. 
will beyond all recognition, and have proceeded The same casual spirit is shown in his fre- 
to pillory the resultant montrosity. In substan- quent unsupported dicta regarding men and 
tiation of my objection to this treatment my things. Thus, “William James never supported 
article gave chapter and verse of charge and the doctrine of free will in any traditional or 
rejoinder, but Dr. Barnes has arisen in reply, conventional sense, . . . ” (whatever that 
still allowing no intellectual respectability to may mean). The fact is that James chose the 
free will or its adherents. free-will explanation as his “settled creed.” 
, _ Previously thrown into deep despondency by 
Observations—Not Arguments the deterministic nightmare, James, in his late 
He opens with the laudable intention of twenties, was “even preoccupied by thoughts 
listing explicitly my leading arguments on behalf of suicide. . . . The end of his melancholia 
of free will; unfortunately, however, he omits came with a sudden belief in the freedom of the 
entirely the only proof I even attempt, that from _ will, gained from reading Renouvier.’* Another 
the testimony of individual consciousness. What of my citations from James, Dr. Barnes with no 
he lists as my “leading arguments in behalf of attempt at proof declares represents a criticism 
free will” were mere observations (usually ex- of fatalism rather than determinism. An inter- 
pressed in a line or two) regarding the state of ested reader will grow in his impatience with 
the question. Moreover, not only was the purpose gratuitous assertions if he will check on Dr. 
of those observations misconstrued, but at times Barnes by consulting James for himself.® 
even their purport. For example, I nowhere say, In my original article I was at pains to point 
“We should accept free will because it is the out the groundlessness of the deterministic con- 
popular belief, is supported by the mass mind, tention that the free-will concept renders vain 
and is approved by the judgment of the common any hope of preventing crime through an im- 
man.” My contention was rather that the con- provement of either heredity or environment. 
vinced adherence to free will of both the masses Dr. Barnes, however, contents himself with re 


VERE, peating that false contention, again offering n0 
2008, p. proof. I had abundantly shown, too, that the de- 


4. Gordon W. Allport, Paychological Review, January 1948, p. 118% terminists—including Dr. Barnes and his pres 
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ent associates—quite customarily caricatured 
the free-will concept, a complaint already made 
of determinists by William James 50 years ago. 
Dr. Barnes leaves the charge unchallenged, but 
repeats the offense. 


Evidence of Philosophical Respect 


Because of my opponent’s failure to come 
to grips with the principal points of my original 
article, I might here let the matter rest. But the 
continual deterministic assaults in the field of 
criminology have so long been suffered in silence 
that grave harm threatens unless their dogmatic 
character is pointed out. Here forced to be brief 
because of lack of space, I shall content myself 
with a clear-cut rejoinder to a major specific 
charge, Dr. Barnes’ flat assertion in his reply 
to me, that “free will has not been accorded any 
respect by reputable contemporary philosophy, 
grounded in realistic psychology and science.” I 
shall cite evidence to the contrary from a number 
of able contemporary philosophers, giving Dr. 
Barnes an opportunity to sit in judgment on their 
repute and realism, but trusting to his sense of 
humor to save him from such a performance. The 
citations are given verbatim, lest I be thought to 
misconstrue. Let me begin with William Pepperell 
Montague, professor of philosophy, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, saying that 

... what for nature is contingency is for man 

with his intelligence and power true freedom of the 
will. His vision of the timeless realm of possibilities 
brings with it liberty to choose and by spontaneous 
and unpredetermined effort to actualize the higher 


or lower of these possibilities at é¢ach successive mo- 
ment of his life.é 


The English philosopher, Professor A. D. 
Ritchie, University of Manchester, declares: 


Common sense has never doubted that men are free 
agents and are morally responsible for their actions. 
. . + When an elaborate, theoretical argument 
is used to show that something that appears to be 
a plain statement of fact is really an illusion, it 
is generally safer to conclude that the argument is 
untrustworthy than that the apparent fact is an illu- 
sion, unless we have direct evidence that our faith in 
the fact deceives us. That men are free, within limits, 
to choose what they will do, is such an apparent fact.7 


We have the affirmation, too, of the able 


Boston University professor of philosophy, Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman: 


a * Ruth Anshen, editor, Freedom: Its Meaning, Harcourt, Brace & 
ey 1940, p. 578. 


7. “Freedom: Can Commonsense be Trusted?” Hibbert Journal, 
XXXVII, p. 203. 
8. Ruth Anshen, op. cit., p. 487f. 
Ibid., p. 589. 
. Current History Magazine, June 1926, p. 366. 
- Ruth Anshen, op. cit., p. 590. 
- Philosophy of Science, Harper & Bros., 1940, 


p. 425. : 
. History of Experimental Psychology, Century, 1929, p. 156f. 
. Hibbert Journal, XXXVI, p. 301. 
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When Socrates chose to drink the hemlock rather 
than to violate the laws of Athens; when Moses 
chose to share ill treatment with the people of God 
rather than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; when Madam Curie chose a life of discipline 
and poverty for the sake of an ideal of scientific 
research; or when Admiral Byrd immured himself 
alone at an outpost in Antarctica—freedom was 
exemplified.’ 


Emphasizing the same element of choice, Charles 
Morris, professor of philosophy, University of 
Chicago, tells us that “A moral democracy is 
a society of free men freely choosing at each 
moment its own future.’’® These are in diametric 
opposition to Dr. Barnes’ dictum that “There 
is not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any 
individual from birth to the grave.’’!° 

Raphael Demos, the Harvard University pro- 

fessor of philosophy, goes sled-length in his 
defense of the free-will explanation of human 
conduct, in his essay beginning: 

I shall argue that the notion of freedom is required 
by our experience of choice and in order to validate 
our practical judgments; after clarifying the meaning 
of freedom, I shall defend the view that the assertion 
of human freedom is part of any sound philosophy.1! 

One of the most competent expositions we 

have seen of free will is that of Professor W. H. 
Werkmeister of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Nebraska. From this specimen of 
careful, responsible scholarship, deserving to be 
read in full, only a brief excerpt is here possible; 
that “‘. free will is the first supposition of 
all morality ; for only where there exists an agent 
capable of choosing freely between alternative 
courses of action can the ‘ought’ of morality 
have any meaning.”’!2 

We would give particular emphasis also to 

the declaration of the Harvard University psy- 
chologist, Edwin G. Boring, that 

The problem of freedom of the will is still with 
us, and the deterministic psychologist who denies 


it may be said to shut his eyes to an obvious fact 
of mind.13 


In the light of the above citations it seems 
altogether understandable that the University 
of Manchester philosopher, Professor A. D. 
Ritchie, should feel justified in declaring that 
the theory of complete determinism is “pure 
dogmatism without any sort of foundation in 
experience or reason. It is generally supposed to 
be a consequence of our faith in physical laws, 
but I fail to see any logical connection.’’!4 

Let these citations suffice, not to prove the 
validity of the free-will explanation, but to show 
what should be thought of Dr. Barnes’ dictum 
that “free will has not been accorded any respect 
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by reputable contemporary philosophy, grounded 
in realistic psychology and science.” He and 
his associates will of course continue to proclaim 
their deterministic convictions, but may they 
not do so with less dogmatizing and with more 
awareness of the difficulties of their own posi- 
tion? Let them reflect that, as the deterministic 
Professor of Psychology Max Wertheimer ac- 
knowledges, only because “fortunately men be- 
lieve in their will, and even if they are philosophi- 
cally convinced of determinism, they will not 
make use of it in actual situations,” are they 
saved from practical fatalism. Let Dr. Barnes 
and his associates ponder, too, the matured judg- 
ment of the eminent psychologist, Dr. William 
McDougall, that if determinism is true, 

My conduct will be what it will be, the issue of con- 
ditions that existed and determined it in every detail 
long before I was born; therefore it would be foolish 
of me to take pains to choose the better course and 
to make efforts to realize it. This is the real crux of 
this dispute. This is the legitimate inference from de- 
terminism. This is its moral difficulty, which has 
seldom been squarely faced by its advocates, and 
never overcome by them. . . . One may suspect that 


the determinists, most of whom try to put aside this 
difficulty by some scornful reference to Oriental 


15. Ruth Anshen, op. cit., p. 562. 

16. Introduction to Social Psychology, 1926, p. 240f. 

17. Psychological Review, January 1943, p. 108. 

18. Living In the Twentieh Century, Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 
19. Nature of Social Sciences, Scribner’s Sons, 19438, p. 38. 
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fatalism, are in general really afraid of it, and have 
entered into a conspiracy resolutely to ignore, since 
they cannot dispel, this dark shadow on human life.16 


And let the determinists weigh the affirmation 

of Dr. Gordon Allport, the Harvard professor of 

psychology, that 
... the pragmatic justification for casting one’s 
lot with the indeterministic hypothesis is that it 
releases energies and avoids the tempting rationali- 
zations in which the determinist can indulge, letting 
himself slide along the channel of least resistance 
and regarding the slothful course as the only one 
possible. Provided it is not indiscriminate or extreme, 


a belief in freedom has—who can deny it?—benign 
consequences.17 


I shall conclude this rejoinder of continued 
protest against deterministic intolerance with a 
citation from one of our best known American 
scholars, one to whom Dr. Barnes has dedicated a 
volume in terms of high appreciation.'* This 
ripe scholar, Dr. Charles Beard, tells us much to 
our present purpose that “After much twisting 
and turning, logic chopping and hair splitting, 
contemporary thought has returned to the posi- 
tion of the Greeks, namely that a part of the area 
of human affairs is apparently dominated by fate 
or necessity and that another part presents the 
appearance of choice.’’!® Is not that a polite way 
of saying that Dr. Barnes’ determinism is out of 
date? 


A WorpD AsouT PRINTERS 


Wy READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the 
plant conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation 
operating all industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the 
inmates assigned to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in 
printshop activities. The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of 
the institution as a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the develop- 
ment of printing skills. Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to 
their respective communities and become permanently established in commercial 
printing as compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Holtzoff 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) A defendant convicted of violating the Selective 
Training and Service Act was placed on probation for 
2 years on condition that he would not violate any laws 
of the United States, county, or city in which he 
resided, which included full compliance with any order 
of his draft board. The defendant was then sent to a 
conscientious objectors’ camp from which he later ab- 
sented himself without leave for several days. May a 
probation violator warrant be issued against him prior 
to the taking of any formal action by the Selective 
Service? 

The answer to the foregoing question is in the af- 
firmative. By absenting himself from the camp with- 
out leave, the has knowingly failed and 
neglected to perform a duty imposed on him by Section 
11 of the Selective Training and Service Act and, there- 
fore, has violated a law of the United States. Conse- 
quently he may be dealt with as a probation violator. 


(2) Assume that a defendant has pleaded guilty to 
a violation of the Selective Training and Service Act; 
the court sentences him to imprisonment for a period 
of 2 years and suspends execution of the sentence and 
places defendant on probation for a period of 2 years 
“subject to the further orders of his Selective Service 
Board but not under the supervision of the United States 
probation officer.” (a) Is the defendant on formal proba- 
tion? (b) May probation be revoked during the probation 
period for further delinquency under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act? 


(a) Yes. In placing the defendant on probation the 
court is under no obligation to place him under the super- 
vision of the probation officer. While this is the usual 
course and probation officers are appointed for the purpose 
of aiding in the administration of the Probation Act, 
nevertheless the court has legal power not to place a 
probationer under the supervision of a probation officer. 
Necessarily it is contemplated that this power should be 
exercised only in exceptional situations, as in the ordi- 
hary case a probationer should be under the supervision 
of a probation officer. That the power exists, however, 
would seem to be made clear by Section 4 of the Probation 
Act (U.S. C., title 18, sec. 727). The second and third sen- 
tences of that section prescribe certain duties to be per- 
formed by a probation officer in respect to persons re- 
leased on probation “under his supervision.” In other 
words, a probation officer has no function to perform 
m respect to a probationer unless the latter is released 
under the probation officer’s supervision. It would seem 
to follow, therefore, that it is possible to release a pro- 

tioner without placing him under the probation officer’s 
supervision. 

(b) Yes. 


(3) Assume that a soldier while not on duty commits 

& crime cognizable under a Federal statute and is taken 
into custody by Federal civil authorities outside of a 
military reservation. (a) Who has jurisdiction, civil or 
military authorities? (b) Does the soldier have the legal 
right to compel his return to military authorities for pros- 
ecution, either for the violation of a military regulation 
4 the civil violation? (c) Do military authorities have 
© Power to compel the return of the soldier to their 
jurisdiction for prosecution? 
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(a) Military and civil tribunals have concurrent ju- 
risdiction over a member of the armed forces who commits 
a criminal offense. Whichever of the two takes jurisdiction 
first is entitled to continue the prosecution and to dis- 
pene of the case. Consequently in the supposititious case 

ere presented, the civil authorities would have juris- 
diction unless they elect to surrender jurisdiction to 
the ae? authorities at the request of the latter. 


(c) No. In this connection, it should be added that, 
as a matter of comity, administrative arrangements have 
been made in many localities for the surrender to the 
military or naval authorities of any soldier, sailor, or 
marine arrested by civil authorities on a criminal charge, 
especially if the offense involved is a minor infraction 
of the law, such as a breach of the peace or intoxication. 
These administrative arrangements have ———— oper- 
ated successfully and without friction. In the case of more 
serious offenses the civil authorities frequently prefer 
to retain jurisdiction, as they have a right to do, and at 
times in such instances the military authorities elect not 
to request nor accept a surrender of the defendant. 


(4) A narcotic addict pleads guilty to violation of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act, and is placed on probation for 
3 years with the following special condition of probation: 
“that defendant submit himself to the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, 
for treatment, until discharged therefrom as cured.” One 
year later, probationer is discharged from Lexington, 
returns to the probation officer on probation, but relapses 
to the use of drugs. The probation officer wishes to return 
probationer to the hospital and the probationer is willing 
to return and will pay his own transportation expense. 
May probationer be returned to the hospital without a 
court order, merely at the probation officer’s suggestion? 


I should hesitate to give a categorical answer to this 
question as there seems to be some doubt as to the exist- 
ence of the power of the probation officer acting on his 
own er to return the probationer to the hos- 
pital, even with the consent of the latter, without a court 
order. There may be difficulty in retaining the probationer 
in the hospital under such circumstances, if he later 
changes his mind and desires to leave. In order to avoid 
any question, it is suggested that in such a situation a 
court order be obtained. 


RECENT DECISION 


In re Humphrey, District Court, Northern District of 
Texas, May 9, 1944, 55 F. Supp. 221: The defendant was 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of 18 months for a 
narcotic violation. The sentence was suspended and the 
defendant was placed on probation for two years. A year 
later, the probation was revoked and a sentence of impris- 
onment for 10 years was imposed. On an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus presented after the defendant had 
been imprisoned for 18 months, it was held on the author- 
ity of Roberts v. United States, 320 U. S. 264, that the 
trial court had no power to change the sentence originally 
imposed; that the only appropriate order that could have 
been entered was to require the service of the original sen- 
tence when the probation was violated; and that the appli- 
cant, having served 18 months, should be discharged from 
further custody. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Conscientious Objectors as a Correctional Problem 

in the Second World War,” by Harry Elmer Barnes (July- 
August 1944). The writer first points out that the great 
majority of conscientious objectors are not in penal and 
correctional institutions. The 3500 who are in institutions 
are there because of wrongful commitments as a result of 
an overly narrow interpretation of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, because they are neurotic and 
incorrigible types unsuited for Civilian Public Service 
Camps, or because they hold personal or religious views 
which make it difficult for them to conform to regulations. 
The Act of 1940 is not as rigid and strict as the one of 
1917 in that wider grounds for conscientious objection to 
war are granted. A person may now qualify if he has a 
sincere conscientious objection to war in any form and 
need not belong to any religious order, denomination, or 
sect. 
Approximately 9,000 conscientious objectors have 
entered Civilian Public Service Camps administered by 
the National Service Board for Religious Objectors in 
co-operation with the Selective Service System. The 
churches sponsoring this Board have spent over $3,000,000 
on the camps. Most of the men going to the camps have 
conducted themselves properly and have done construc- 
tive work in reforestation, conservation, etc. The only 
criticism made by Dr. Barnes is directed at lack of re- 
muneration given the men for their work or failure to 
send allowances to their dependents. If able, the objectors 
are expected to pay their own expenses in the camps. 

The author points out that General Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, placed a narrow interpretation on 
the Selective Service Act of 1940 and held that objection 
to war must be based on “religious training and belief”’— 
causing denial of conscientious objector status to many 
applicants and resulting in many convictions in court. 
It was not until a year later that the courts rejected this 
narrow interpretation. Many objectors got into trouble 
through lack of knowledge of the law and procedure under 
it; some failed to take advantage of its provisions. Over 
2,000 of the 3,500 who went to prison were members of 
the Jehovah’s Witness Sect. Some of them would not sub- 
mit to the law because it was the work of the devil, some 
because they wanted 4-D classifications as ministers, and 
others because they insisted on remaining at home to 
witness for the Lord. A small group of “Absolutist Ob- 
jectors” would not have anything to do with war or con- 
scription and thus refused to register. 

Most of those in prison are under jurisdiction of the 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the author concludes 
that a satisfactory job has been done with them in spite 
of unfavorable publicity coming from some agitation by 
a few radicals at Springfield Medical Center and in spite 
of some interference on the part of some extremists who 
considered themselves to be friends of the conscientious 
objector. Some 50 out of the 3,500 have caused trouble 
but they are psychopaths, eccentrics, egomaniacs, etc. 
The author feels that the program would have been better 
had Mr. Bennett, director of the Bureau of Prisons, been 
provided with appropriation to take over and operate some 
of the better CCC camps or NYA centers instead of treat- 
ing these conscientious objectors as prisoners. He also 
feels that the facilities for paroling the men have not been 
what they should be. 

“Recent Trends in Canadian Penal Institutions,” by 
Dr. C. W. Topping (July-August 1944). This article by 
a professor at the University of British Columbia on the 
Canadian penal system is informative. The average daily 
prison population is 12,000 divided equally between peni- 
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tentiaries, jails, and reformatories. The Dominion Goy- 
ernment has 7 penitentiaries, 24 juvenile reformatories, 
and some Provincial Industrial Farms. There are 116 city, 
county, and district jails, most of them in the East, with a 
yearly turnover of approximately 70,000. The Dominion 
penitentiaries are the best managed institutions. The pro- 
grams of the institutions are in harmony with modern sci- 
entific standards; the inmates are classified and provided 
with educational and training facilities; yet the program is 
not actually as far advanced as it would be had the recom- 
mendations of a Royal Commission made in 1938 been 
followed. There is still need of a training school for prison 
officers, better library facilities, more parole officers, full- 
time employment for inmates, etc. The Canadians are in 
agreement as to the type of prison program they want, 
and after the war they are likely to make much progress 
in achieving it. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Foundation of Friendship Between the Chinese and 
American Peoples,” by Hu-Shih (June 1944). Sino- 
American friendship, asserts the Honorable Hu-Shih, 
former Chinese Ambassador to the United States, in an 
address at the annual meeting of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League, in Chicago, April 12, 1944, rests 
on three great foundation stones: (1) one hundred 
years of nonaggressive and friendly policy on the part 
of the United States Government toward China; (2) a 
century of American missionary work in China, which 
has gone far toward promoting mutual understanding 
and, in addition to making converts, has contributed 
to the friendship between the two nations by opening 
schools and hospitals and translating Western books; 
and (3) three quarters of a century of educating Chinese 
students in American universities and colleges. Since 
1909 the average number of such students per year 
has been 1500. “. . . they are the unofficial ambassadors 
of good will while they are in your midst,” says Hu-Shih. 

“Planning for the Future in Schools of Social Work,” 
by Gordon Hamilton (June 1944). The fundamental 
commitments of our schools should embrace a_posi- 
tive program for an adequate standard of living, a 
world point of view, and a philosophy of racial and cul- 
tural democracy. “Adequate” is broadened to include 
“opportunities for educational, social, and cultural de- 
velopment for all people”; opposition to isolationist na- 
tionalism and support of the principles of U.N.R.R.A. 
are advocated; and courses to promote an understanding 
of cultural, racial, and religious factors are proposed. 
To meet these objectives there is an alarming shortage 
of professionally educated social workers, for com- 
munities never before accustomed to serious thought 
about social services for social problems are beginning 
to demand “that better quality of service, which can 
come only from professional disciplines.” The responsl- 
bility and opportunity are great. 

“The Undergraduate University and the Graduate 
School of Social Work,” by Marshall E. Jones (June 
1944). As basic preparation for graduate study in 
social work, the establishment of some kind of “gen- 
eral education college” or “general education courses, 
designed to “produce, not specialists in any one field, 
but individuals having a broad acquaintance outside their 
own special fields” is suggested. Social workers have 
emphasized “not their own abilities but the necessity 
of training, of discovering, and of experiencing new 
techniques as a prerequisite of success.” A really suc- 
cessful social worker “brings to technique a knowledge 
of people . . . through which he has an appreciation and 
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understanding of their lives,” and general education 
courses intended to provide such a foundation are being 
planned for undergraduate colleges. “As these plans 
mature,” Professor Jones believes, “the contribution of 
the undergraduate college to professional social work 
education in graduate schools of social work will have 
increasing significance.” 

“Twenty-Five Years of Schools of Social Work,” by 
Frank J. Bruno (June 1944). Following the suggestions 
of Anna L. Dawes of Pittsfield, Mass., in 1893, and 
Mary E. Richmond, general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, Md., in 1897, the 
establishment of schools of social work was be in 
1898 by the New York Charity Organization Society 
with 6-week summer courses, which in 1904 were ex- 
tended to 3 months. The Boston School under the joint 
auspices of Simmons College and Harvard University 
was organized in 1904, and within a few years schools 
of social work had been established in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. By 1919, there were 15 to 20 
projects in social work education in various cities, and 
the Association of Schools of Social Work was organized 
to further the study of common problems. In 1937, pro- 
fessional education in the field was placed on a graduate 
level. In the words of Chancellor Throop of Washington 
University, “. . . social work has made more progress 
in its educational standards in one generation than 
any other profession has in a century.” 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“Integration of a Training-School Program with Case- 
Work Service for Individual Children,” by H. D. Williams, 
Ph. D. (April 1944). This article restates the functions of 
the case worker in a training school; i.e., to develop the 
proper relationship between family and the school, pre- 
pare family and community for child’s return, and advise 
the institutional staff of child’s needs in face of past and 
future influences in home and community. 

The difficulty of integrating case-work services with 
group activities is pointed out. Case workers and group 
supervisors do not often talk the same language. The 
case worker suggests treatment without a knowledge of 
conditions under which treatment is to take place. The 
group supervisor has the responsibility for adherence 
to rules and regulations, and for conformity to routines 
and schedules. Failure to do so results in confusion and 
disorder. Mutual understanding and a knowledge of each 
other’s problems are necessary. 

The training school of the future will have more case 
Workers working with the families and in the community 
and other case workers on full-time duty in the institution. 
The future school will also have psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists to direct and guide the case workers. Salaries 
for group workers will be commensurate with the impor- 
tance of their work and will attract the professionally 
trained group supervisors. 

“Prediction of Behavior of Civilian Delinquents in the 
Armed Forces,” by Capt. A. J. N. Schneider, Lt. C. W. 
LaGrone, jr., E. T. Glueck, Ed.D., and S. Glueck, Ph.D. 
(July 1944). In this article, the authors report on the 
epplication of the Gluecks’ prediction tables to the prob- 
em of the disposition of army delinquents now confined 
ehabilitation centers. The prediction table used in 

s study was published in the Gluecks’ latest book, 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect. 

The question to which the inquiry was directed was: 
a nat proportion of 200 cases would it have been pos- 
the to determine, at the point of induction, by use of 
= Glueck prediction table alone, how many would cause 
,- uble in the army? The results showed that 85 per cent 

f the 200 cases showed a high failure score on the pre- 


diction table, and thereby might have been expected to 


ome problem soldiers. 
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JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


“Psychopathology of Impostors,” by Edmund Bergler, 
M. D., (April 1944). Twelve descriptive characteristics of 
impostors are briefly discussed: social climbing; charm- 
ing, disarming, and somewhat feminine behavior; an 
iconoclastic sense of humor; mimicry to the point of 
identification in the presence of a reserve of insight 
derogatory to the assumed role; bombastic braggadocio; 
lack of concern for the future; outward cheerfulness 
covering hidden depression; deliberate termination of 
achieved success; cynical, conscienceless attitude; ab- 
stention from crimes more serious than cheating; re- 
fusal to engage in gainful employment except tempo- 
rarily and for specific purposes; and incorrigibility. Un- 
conscious anticipation and acceptance of punishment 
make crime possible for the criminal by appeasing his 
inner conscience. The impostor is distinguished from other 
criminals by the following features: to overcome early 
oral disappointment, it becomes an inner, unconscious 
necessity to prove repeatedly his capacity to inspire love 
and admiration; success is rejected for the purpose of 
taking revenge upon people identified with the mother 
of the pre-oedipal period; the rejection of love already 
achieved is a pseudo-aggressive mechanism defending 
against the masochistic wish to be refused; this pseudo- 
aggressive defense mechanism is the source of the icono- 
clastic sense of humor; ruthlessness and conscienceless- 
ness are futile attempts to escape psychic masochism; 
the impestor uses the specific device of. “self-cure” to 
restore his narcissism, i.e., by proving that he can be 
loved and admired. The source of the childhood oral 
disappointment is not the inadequacy of tne love be- 
stowed upon the individual so much as the fancied in- 
adequacy in relation to his megalomania. This is the 
constant factor in all crime. The social factors in crime 
play a relatively subordinate role. They serve as ra- 
tionalizations for hidden unconscious motives or the 
hitching-point for masochistic repetition of injustices 
experienced in reality or fantasy in the child-mother- 
father relationship, afterward projected and perpetuated 
masochistically upon society or the social order in gen- 
eral. Because the impostor’s social development is fixed 
at a pregenital level, genital sex plays a relatively 
unimportant role in his make-up. The financial wizard 
and the charity swindler are included by the author in 
in the group of impostors. 


“Petit Mal Electro-Shock Therapy of Criminal Psy- 
chopaths,” by Eugene W. Green, M. D., Daniel Silverman, 
M. D., and George Geil, M. A. (April 1944). Twenty-four 
criminal psychopaths were each given a series of elec- 
tric-shock treatments. A full series was 20 shocks, but 
premature voluntary cessation resulted in the adminis- 
tration of an average of only 11 shocks per patient. The 
responses were petit mal in all but 17 treatments. 
Objective evaluation of attitudes and behavior after 
six months yielded 4 improved, 7 slightly or doubt- 
fully improved, and 13 unimproved. Subjectively, 6 pa- 
tients considered themselves improved, 2 considered 
themselves worse, and 16 unimproved. Eight of the 
patients were rated on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Scale before treatment and one year after treat- 
ment. The mean increase in I. Q. was 9.8 as contrasted 
with a mean increase of 4.2 among a control group of 
untreated patients. Similar controlled Rorschach testing 
of 4 of the patients yielded an increased productivity 
without change in the profile. The authors conclude that 
the results justify the trial of grand mal shock treat- 
ment for psychopaths. 


“A Statistical Investigation of the Criminality of 
Old Age,” by Otto Pollak (April 1944). The participation 
in crime of individuals over 50 is only half of the ex- 
pected rate in terms of proportion of population. Petty 
offenses, and those which do not require physical vigor, 
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redominate. There is a relatively high incidence of 
Bret offenders. Married men are less prone to criminality 
than single men. 


“The Influence of Reward, Punishment and Incentive 
for Recovery in the Treatment of the Psychoneuroses,” 
by Samuel C. Karlan, M. D. (April 1944). The remission 
of conversion symptoms in 28 of 31 prison inmates is 
attributed largely to the regulation forbidding their 
release after the conditional release date until symptoms 
of mental illness have subsided. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“A Delinquent Adolescent,” by Margaret Mitchell 
(May 1944). The subject of this article is a 17-year-old 
sex-delinquent girl with a grossly distorted personality. 
She possessed all the traits of behavior for which most 
correctional workers would have recommended institu- 
tional treatment. The author is a case worker in the 
Girl’s Service Department of the Youth Bureau of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This girl was referred by the court to a 
specialized agency offering case-work services to ado- 
lescents from ages 14 to 21. : 

After numerous reverses over a substantial period 
of time, the case worker helped the girl gain some in- 
sight into her emotional needs, gain moderate confidence 
in herself, profess an ambition, and achieve a measure 
of success in her ambition. 

The skilled handling of this case as recorded by the 
author represents the best in delinquent case work and 
merits the attention of correctional workers. It demon- 
strates the value of effective case work which embodies 
both correct diagnosis and objective treatment. 


“Mental Hazards in Old Age,” by Margaret W. Wagner 
(June 1944). We frequently fail to comprehend the psy- 
chology of the aged. Until quite recently little attention 
had been devoted to the mental and emotional life of 
people in the last quarter of their lives. We have a 
tendency to think of old age as deterioration, character- 
ized by carelessness in dress and cleanliness, repetitious- 
ness, self-centeredness, and absorption in the past. 
Though there are physical reasons for senility, there also 
are predisposing factors that can be traced to environ- 
mental situations and to emotional dissatisfactions. 

Old people refiect experiences of their childhood. For 
example, a spinster, who since early youth has been 
taught by her parents that the opposite sex is some- 
thing to be feared, may in old age display remarkably 
queer attitudes toward men. On the other hand, there 
are persons who survive a life of emotional suppression 
and who do not begin to live normally and happily until 
they reach old age. 

Because of our lack of understanding we fail to 
recognize factors which have led to senility and decline. 
This lack of understanding on our part accelerates the 
complications. “For just as the parent-child relation- 
ship has direct bearing on the development of the child, 
so the child-parent relationship has a bearing on the 
retention of adult faculties.” 

Well-meaning children often feel that they have done 
their duty when they arbitrarily hand out to their aged 
parents direct support or arrange for their parents’ 
admission to an old folks’ home. Most old people, par- 
ticularly those who have been reasonably self-sustain- 
ing, prefer the opportunity to maintain themselves in 
old age, even though their capacity for work and pro- 
duction is limited. We should recognize the possibilty 
for growth in old age by the encouragement of useful 
and satisfying activities. Old persons should participate 
actively in the making of plans for themselves. They 
often prefer to “sacrifice physical comfort in order to 
gain emotional satisfaction.” 


October-December 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Juvenile Delinquency, Wartime Trends 1943,” by 
Frederick W. Killian (June 1944). Juvenile courts report 
an increase in the number of delinquency case dispositions, 
although in some communities there was no change or an 
actual decrease and, generally speaking, the rate of 
increase has dropped. Experience has shown that some 
of the devices used to control delinquency situations have 
proved ineffective: The curfew law is seldom helpful; 
minus adult leadership, the teen-age center often fails 
or becomes a fad. The establishment of child-care centers, 
supervised recreation, and community action groups 
favors the author’s contention that “children must be 
protected and served by the regular agencies of demon- 
strated effectiveness organized on a long-range basis.” 

“The Integration of Restitution in the Probation Ser- 
vices,” by Irving E. Cohen (June 1944). Restitution should 
not be regarded as unrelated or incidental to probation- 
parole services but employed effectively in the case-work 
program of supervision. It impresses upon the offender 
society’s punitive power, relieves his inner strains and 
anxiety, makes for self-discipline and sound personal 
finances, and encourages the defendant “to make good 
what he has stolen,” thus winning the co-operation of the 
community. 


“Punishing Parents,” by Paul W. Alexander (June 
1944). Contrary to public opinion, punishing neglectful 
or delinquent parents rarely proves wise. Convictions are 
difficult to secure because of the intangible nature of the 
acts of omission or failure; punishing either parent often 
means breakup of the home; confining the father causes 
the absence of the mother at work; jailing the mother 
throws the burden of home care on a relative or creates 
housekeeper costs which, like imposition of fines, may 
mean the loss of money to the family and resultant neglect 
of the child’s welfare. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by CHAs. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“The Social Psychology of Fear,’ by Kurt Riezler 
(May 1944). This is a very illuminating article on “col- 
lective insecurity,” the nightmare of modern industrial 
society. It is caused not only by mass unemployment, 
but in times of crisis by a kind of “fear of the unknown. 
An excellent illustration is how the fear of the masses 
of something indefinable in the uncertain immediate 
offing produced der Feuhrer, who assured that he knew 
the answer—and it was a considerable time since any- 
body knew that in Germany. ; 

“The Social Personality of the Catatonic—Schizo- 
phrene,” by H. Warren Dunham (May 1944). This study 
tried to determine what factors in the community life 
contributed toward making a catatonic-schizophrene by 
tracing the personality development of such individuals. 
There seems to be a tendency for unappreciative com- 
munities to develop an acute self-conscious pattern I 
certain individuals, which makes it increasingly difficult 
for them to fit into community life. 

“Basic Racial Attitudes Toward Whites in the Okla- 
homa All-Negro Community,” by Mozell C. Hill (May 
1944). The all-Negro community in Oklahoma is 2 50 
cial experiment on the part of Negroes who have volun- 
tarily isolated themselves from the dominant white 
culture. Although the “pattern of avoidance” has assim- 
ilated all residents into one common society, they none 
theless are quite self-conscious of the peculiarities 
their culture. 
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“Rural Criminal Offenders,” by Marshall B. Clinard 
(July 1944). Criminological research has by-passed this 
of offender. Farm offenders are characterized by 
extensive mobility resulting in recklessness and irre- 
sponsibility. They exhibit a kind of impersonal concep- 
tion of the world and emancipation from their home 
communities. Their offenses are largely outside their 
home town. Two thirds never belonged to a delinquent 
or criminal gang, and most of them were arrested alone. 
They do not appear a definite criminal social type, for 
(1) their criminal behavior did not start early, (2) they 
CO abit little progressive knowledge of criminal tech- 
niques and crime in general, (3) crime is not the sole 
means of livelihood, and (4) they do not conceive them- 
selves as criminals. Their property offenses actually are 
not criminal behavior in a sociological sense. 

“The Idealization of the Absent,” by W. Edgar 
Gregory (July 1944). The soldier or sailor tends to 
idealize the things he has left behind. When he returns 
to civilian life, he idealizes certain aspects of his life 
in the armed forces. This idealization of the absent 
aids him in holding in mind the best he has known, and 
serves to give him a standard of what is desirable to 
be brought together, if possible, in one environment— 
or at least in a series of accessible environments. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Some Consequences of Increased Federal Activity in 
Law Enforcement,” by David Fellman (May-June 1944). 
This article takes cognizance of the steady expansion 
in Federal criminal legislation. The author briefly 
analyzes some of the more important consequences; 
the expansion of Federal courts, judgeships, penal 
institutions, policing agencies, probation officers, and 
the multitude of officials whose activities are closely 
allied with the courts. The steady development of 
Federal power is attributed to the recognition by the 
courts of the implied powers of government. However, 
Fellman warns that “the process of implication has 
been pushed so far as to place a severe strain on our 
constitutional morality.” The prosecution of notorious 
criminals for income tax evasion rather than as criminals 
per se, is an illustration of this process. 

_ One of the most important results of Federal expan- 
sion is “cooperative Federalism” in law enforcement 
as evidenced by the use of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, police academy, central fingerprint bureau, 
and Federal assistance in the solution of crimes which 
are among the responsibilities of local police. Standards 
of criminal justice throughout the nation are said to 
have benefited from Federal court decisions, statutes, 
administrative practices, and the use of scientific and 
professional methods of organization and investigation. 

e author concludes that “the interests of the national 
government in criminal law enforcement are important 
and permanent. ... They arise from the compulsions 
of a complicated, interdependent, mechanized society 
which is steadily growing smaller and which requires 
More and more direction from a central standpoint.” 


“Chicago’s Crime Problem,” by Virgil W. Peterson 
(May-June 1944). This article is based on the annual 
Teport of the Operating Director of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, de ivered February 17, 1944. The alliance 
of a corrupt political machine with the leaders of the 
underworld spawned a widespread and lucrative gam- 
bling syndicate in Chicago. 

h e solution to the problem was found in 1943, 
of en a grand jury of responsible citizens, fully aware 
. their civic responsibilities, conducted an investiga- 
_. Police officials, members of the judiciary, and 
other city officers were indicted and removed from office; 
48 a result, gambling houses by the scores and numer- 
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ous habitats of the criminal element were closed up 
and deserted. 

The author concludes that while the vice lords “are 
definitely the products of their alliance with corrupt 
officials they are also by-products of the public pear | 
and indifference existing in the community in whic 
they have risen to power.” The vast majority of citi- 
zens are law-abiding, and want good government, but 
they must awaken “from the prevalent indifference or 
hostility toward the problem of crime and its repression” 
and determine “to do something about it.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Military Adjustment of Former Problem Boys,” by 
Louis A. Lurie, M.D., and Florence M. Rosenthal (July 
1944). This paper is a report on 116 former problem boys 
under observation of a child-guidance home for 3 to 20 
years who entered the armed forces. Fifty-three had been 
referred because of antisocial behavior; the remainder 
presented neurological and behavior problems. Prior to 
induction 68 had made normal adjustments. 

The present military adjustment of the entire group 
has been surprisingly good: 105 are still in service; 1 
was killed; 7 were honorably discharged; and 3, dishonor- 
ably discharged. Forty-six have received promotions, 
special assignments, or decorations for bravery. The 
military adjustment of men who were drafted was some- 
what better than that of the men who voluntarily enlisted, 
but the difference was not marked. The 68 who had made 
a normal social adjustment prior to induction showed a 
greater adaptability to service life and received a sig- 
nificantly greater number of citations, decorations, and 
promotions than the 42 who were socially maladjusted. 
The 3 men who received dishonorable discharges were 
maladjusted prior to their voluntary enlistment. 

The authors emphasize that they do not make specific 
deductions or generalizations from their primarily factual 
material. It is evident, however, that social maladjust- 
ment or neuropsychiatric disorders are not necessarily 
incompatible with normal adjustment to military life. 


“Developmental Language Disability as a Factor in 
Personality Distortion in Childhood,” by Stella Chess, 
M.D. (July 1944). Seven boys, aged 5 to 11, considered 
stubborn or unmanageable since infancy, were referred 
to the psychiatrist because of behavior disorders. When 
their desires were not fulfilled, they had temper tantrums; 
and when they saw something they wanted, they took it. 
They were indifferent in school and had primary language 
disabilities, apparently of a congenital aphasic type. 

One group of four patients showed delayed speech 
development and limited vocabulary. The characteristic 
features were a marked discrepancy between language 
and performance ability, the omission of small words, 
limited grammar, mutism, and marked difficulty in han- 
dling written material. These findings are similar to those 
found in adults with motor aphasia. 

A second type of disability resembling sensory aphasia 
was present in one case. The findings were similar to those 
of the first group and in addition a difficulty in under- 
standing words was present. Performance was markedly 
superior to the general psychometric score. Speech was 
limited and reading and writing disabilities were present. 

A third group of two patients showed a lag in language 
development which was thought to resemble a psycho- 
logical disability more than the other two groups. There 
was limited verbal concept and the chief finding was the 
discrepancy between verbal and non-verbal score in psy- 
chometric tests. Illustrative case reports were given. 

Treatment produced favorable reactions. The children, 
most of whom had been treated as defectives, were re- 
lieved when told that they “were smart but had special 
trouble with words.” They made efforts to attain a mas- 
tery of their problem. . 
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Compendium of Views 


Environment and Education. By Ernest W. 
Burgess, W. Lloyd Warner, Franz Alexander, 
M.D., and Margaret Mead. The University of Chi- 
cago Supplementary Education Monographs, 
Number 54, March 1942. Pp. 66. $1.00. 


These four distinguished scientists discuss environ- 
ment and education from the viewpoint of the sociologist, 
the social anthropologist, and the psychoanalyst. Edu- 
cation is not regarded in its narrow pedagogical meaning, 
but as an educative process involving the contacts of 
the individual with every force in the community. 

The article written by Professor Burgess is particu- 
larly illuminating and challenging. He points out that 
the automobile, motion pictures, and radio have resulted 
in the precocity and earlier physical maturity of the 
child and that the influence of the home, the church, and 
the neighborhood has diminished. The relatively stable 
rural environment has been displaced by the dynamic, 
ever-changing environment of the urban community. 
He raises the question why the juvenile court, the pro- 
bation system, the child guidance clinic, and the train- 
ing school and reformatory have failed to curb delin- 
quency and answers it by stating that “All reform efforts 
have been based on the notion of treating the child as 
an individual apart from society.” He points out how 
Clifford R. Shaw achieved desirable results in Chicago 
slum areas. 


Professor Warner, in his article on “Social Status,” 
throws some interesting and disturbing light on the social 
stratification in our public schools. It appears that in 
elementary schools all students are given the same formal 
training, but when the high school level is reached social 
differentiation begins and is encouraged by those in au- 
thority. He points out that “On the one hand, the Amer- 
ican school provides a general education for democratic 
living and, on the other, trains children to fit into our 
class order.” He explains that the undemocratic part 
of our schools cannot be changed unless general society 
is transformed into a truly democratic order. 

Dr. Alexander, in his article on “Personality Factors 
in the Environment,” discusses at some length the over- 
emphasis on heredity which has given way to the other 
extreme of ignoring hereditary factors and magnifying 
environmental factors. He submits that heredity as the 
sole factor of personality is outmoded. He calls attention 
to the heterogeneity of ideological trends and the dynamic 
nature of the cultural environment. Like most psychia- 
trists, he thinks that the child forms most of its habit 
patterns in earliest childhood and that these are difficult 
to modify, while patterns acquired later in life are more 
easily changed. It is his opinion that the study of primi- 
tive civilizations is of little use in understanding social 
dynamics as our values are in constant flux, an inevitable 
result of a dynamic society. 

Dr. Mead’s discussion on “Social Environment in 
Primitive Societies” is stimulating and erudite, but 
technical in nature. She stresses rather forcefully that 
individual life histories alone are not sufficient to under- 
stand an individual, but that the cultural pattern is of 
paramount importance in gaining proper perspective. 
She emphasizes that the constantly changing cultural 
pattern necessitates continuous changes in educational 
techniques. However, the writer is inclined to agree 
with Dr. Alexander, who insists that the studies of primi- 
tive societies “are not suitable for the study of social 
dynamics as these manifest themselves in historical 
development; conclusions from the one type of society 
and applied to the other are necessarily fallacious.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. - ERNEST J. MEILI 
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Factual Analysis of the American Family 


The Family. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942. Pp, 
598. $3.50, 


Although written in the form of a college textbook, 
The Family, by Ruth Shonle Cavan, is well worth 
eareful reading by workers in the correctional field, 
Probation officers are fully aware of the part that the 
family plays in the development of the attitudes and be- 
havior patterns of the men and women under their super- 
vision. The careful analysis in this book of the functions 
and changing roles of the family as the basic social 
institution gives a sound foundation for interpretation 
of many empirical observations of workers in the field 
of correction. 

Part I is a general introduction on the nature of the 
family, including its basic characteristics, varying func- 
tions, and diverse forms. In Part II the author empha- 
sizes the changing patterns of family life as a specific 
family passes through the stages of courtship, marriage, 
children in the family, and the later years of married life, 

Part III, which is devoted to crises in family life, is 

particularly pertinent for probation officers and others 
who deal with maladjusted individuals. The interrela- 
tionships between family disorganization and personal 
disorganization of its members are stressed. The family 
crises analyzed include dissension, separation, divorce, 
death, broken homes, and quasi-broken homes. Two other 
timely chapters deal with effects of the social crises of 
depression and war upon family life. 
_ Part IV analyzes the family as an institution accord- 
ing to region, social class, racial and national groups, 
and urban versus rural location. The concluding section 
on constructive aid is suggestive for the correctional 
worker in terms of the types of resources upon which he 
may draw in seeking aid in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual in the family. The supplementary reading lists 
at the end of each chapter are carefully selected to afford 
additional materials. 

Dr. Cavan has done a good, although an uneven, job. 
The book is highly practical and as such is recommended 
to workers in the field of probation and allied fields who 
want a factual and concrete analysis of the contemporary 
American family. 


Raleigh, N.C. SANFORD WINSTON 


Study of Problem Prisoners 


Troublemaking in Prison. By Jerome Gerald 
Sacks. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1942. Pp. xii, 168. 


Based on a survey made by the author while serving 
as a parole interne at the District of Columbia Pe 
Institutions, this doctor’s dissertation presents an inter- 
esting and lucid discussion of administrative and treat- 
ment problems caused by the recalcitrant prisoner. 

An exhaustive study was made of a selected group of 
resistant type prisoners, the various phases of their 
institutional life, and their adjustment compared to 
that of a similarly selected group of men who made g 
adjustments. The resulting observations are well pre- 
sented and should be of particular interest to institu- 
tional workers. 

The author also gives a rather detailed and inform- 
ative description of the program and services at the 
District of Columbia Reformatory. 


Atlanta, Ga. BEN OVERSTREET, JR. 
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Learned Review,of Social Forces 


An Introduction to Sociology. By John Lewis 
Gillin and John Philip Gillin. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 806. $3.75. 


In ever greater degree the fields of delinquency and 
crime and their treatment are related to the general 
field of the social sciences. One can no longer be a narrow 
specialist in the field of criminology. Fortunately for 
the workers in these fields, John Lewis Gillin and John 
Philip Gillin have put into one volume a comprehensive 
icture of sociology. In it they have set out natural 
Ces of social life—social bases of society, social insti- 
tutions, social change and social control, social processes, 
and finally a section on social pathology in which delin- 
quency and crime are given special treatment. One of 
the great advantages of the book is that the worker 
sees the relationship of the treatment of delinquency 
and crime to the entire social field. 

According to the authors, sociology in its broadest 
sense is “the study of interaction arising from the asso- 
ciation of living beings.” Social control has come to 
have a larger and larger place in our thinking and has 
been thought of as “the way we behave because other 
people are present.” When our social relationships have 
worked on us, we come to be certain types of people. 
Certainly there is biology back of this, but the social 
processes with human beings are of paramount im- 
portance. 

This volume has in it more social psychology and 
anthropology than most sociological texts. Its treatment 
of social institutions is more complete than we usually 
find. The treatment of social processes is not unlike 
that found in other texts although there are a few dif- 
ferences, notably the use and explanation of the term 
“contravention.” 

The authors have placed a bibliography at the con- 
clusion of each chapter. 


The University of Chicago SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


Wartime Symposium on Crime and Delinquency 


Delinquency and the Community in Wartime. 
Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 
1943. Edited by Marjorie Bell. New York: Na- 
tional Probation Association. Pp. 307. 


This is a compilation of 21 papers developing eight 

topics: Crime and the Community; Wartime Changes in 

Probation and Parole; Federal Wartime Protective Pro- 

gram; The War and Juvenile Delinquency; Delinquency 

Prevention Movements; Community Care of Delinquent 

; Studies, Juvenile and Adult; and 
igest. 

The papers include those given at the 37th Annual 
Conference of the Association in St. Louis, April 8-12, 
those presented at the regional conference held in March 
in New York City, and those prepared for the regional 
conference in Cleveland which was cancelled. They are 
Written by some of the best-qualified people in the cor- 
rectional field. Because of limited space, only a small 
humber—selected not on the basis of importance but on 
ie besis of interest-stimulating content—will be men- 

Donald R. Taft, professor of sociology, University 
of Illinois, presents splendid ideas on “American Culture 
pa the Treatment of the Offender,” and sayS we may 
ook to three sources for explanation of crime: abnormal 
Personality, abnormal experience, and the cultural pat- 

™m. He emphasizes the last. 
Co In “Meeting War Problems in Probation and Parole,” 
rel P. Printzlien, chief United States probation 
cer, Eastern District of New York, discusses securing 
© acceptance of probationers and parolees by the 
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armed forces and war industry. Both problems have been 
solved almost completely; and, no doubt, the experiences 
of those men who have been accepted by military au- 
thorities and in defense employment will assist in their 
rehabilitation. 

A most interesting picture of what his group has 
confronted in developing a program for social protection 
is drawn by Eliot Ness, director of Social Protection, 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security 
Agency. He gives an account of the obstacles encountered 
and the progress made. Two articles, “Young Camp 
Followers” by Whitcomb H. Allen and “Community 
Cooperation in Social Treatment of the Prostitute and 
Promiscuous Girl” by Raymond F. Clapp, throw further 
light on the topic and outline a treatment program for 
this type girl. 

Charles L. Chute and Frederick W. Killian of the 
National Probation Association review recent State 
legislation concerned with probation work. 

Each paper has something of value for every person 
interested in the present-day problems which so greatly 
affect the future of our society. The book should be read 


and studied by everyone engaged in any type of 
social work. 


Columbia, S. C. LLoyD HENDRICKS 


Readable Textbook 


Principles of Applied Psychology. By A. T. 
Poffenberger. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1942. Pp. 655. 


Applied psychology has advanced in the past quarter- 
century from the crude beginnings of a semi-pseudo 
science to a highly specialized field, rich in research 
developing in many and varied directions. As a result, 
a bibliography of 732 titles is included in this text, and 
the 35 chapter headings include: Age and Adjustment; 
Work and Rest; Monotony: A Problem of Adjustment; 
Psychology of the Jury and the Judge; Causes of Crim- 
inal Behavior; The Witness and the Accused; Treatment 
of the Offender; The Determination of Guilt; Psycholo 
in Education. Workers in the correctional field will o 
viously find much here to intrigue them. 

Although primarily addressed, as Professor Poffen- 
berger points out in his preface, to the “graduate 
student who is attracted by the prospect of becoming an 
applied psychologist,” the book is eminently readable 
and should hold no terrors for the layman interested 
in the field. Footnotes are sedulously avoided, and the 
tables, graphs, and charts are well selected and generally 
self-explanatory. Some of the photographic illustrations 
are startlingly ancient, however. For example, Fig. 68, 
showing the Viteles Motorman Selection Test (ironically 
titled New Model, 1925), appears to portray the ancestor 
of some present-day motorman coping with the ancestor 
of some present-day pin-ball machine. 

The findings in each area of research are thoroughly 
summarized and the justifiable conclusions presented 
with what might seem to the lay reader exaggerated 
caution. The author is always ready to recognize areas 
in which further research is needed, and in fact makes 
many pertinent suggestions along these lines. 

Although careful in most instances to avoid contro- 
versial issues, Poffenberger’s discussion of the over- 
lapping and converging roles of psychiatry and psy- 
chology (Chapter 34, Psychology in the Treatment of 
Disease) is of particular interest at this time. No solu- 
tion is offered, however, beyond a pious hope that 
“whether the need ... can best be met by modifying 
the training of the doctor of medicine, or by modifying 
the training of the psychologist, or by creating a new 
profession cannot be safely predicted at present. There 
can be no doubt that the need will be met.” 


Baltimore, Md. LIEUTENANT ARTHUR LICHTENSTEIN 
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Scientific and Practical 


The Nature and Treatment of Mental Dis- 
orders. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1948. Pp. 312. $4.00 


In this volume the author has presented a very use- 
ful contribution to the present-day literature of clinical 
psychiatry. He has drawn heavily on his own experience 
as well as his own scientific research, and his book 
primarily illustrates how a psychiatrist with a positively 
grounded philosophy of his own deals with the practical 
problems in his profession. He has launched his treatise 
by a discussion of the concept of mental disorder which 
is presented in a somewhat different manner from that 
usually seen in standard textbooks. His critical presen- 
tation of psychopathology as it is found in the works of 
several of the leading psychiatrists of our era is illumi- 
nating. The body of the volume presents varied thera- 
peutic methods illustrated by his own clinical material. 

In the early pages the author indicates the merits of 
a scientific and statistical approach to the study of men- 
tal disorder. The title of the volume may lead one to be- 
lieve that the contents of the entire book are concerned 
with a deeper and more scientific approach; but while 
some material of this character is included, rather prac- 
tical approaches and handling are pointed up par- 
ticularly in the area of therapy. The author discusses 
simply and briefly the most important modern theories 
of psychopathology, the most interesting of which to 
many workers in the field appears to be that of psy- 
choanalysis. The criticisms leveled at this philosophy, 
while not complete, are telling and incisive. It is cer- 
tainly long past time for the vast complex psycho- 
analytic superstructure to cease performing the neatest 
miracle of the century in sustaining itself in a sort of 
philosophic midair. It should set itself to work con- 
structing an adequate scientific foundation for its 
theory if such be possible. If this were done it might 
help correct the statement of the author that “Freudian 
psychopathology ... has its roots...in the lively 
imagination of its author” (p. 55). 

The views of the author, a Roman Catholic priest with 
many years’ experience in the field of 7 and psy- 
chology, in regard to the treatment of particular mental 
disorders is not to be taken lightly even though one may 
differ from him in the methods used in particular cases. 
Briefer periods of therapy are being recognized widely 
among all psychotherapists. In the field of everyday 
work one is confronted constantly with a choice between 
methods which achieve more or less immediate results 
in treatment and those, not necessarily successful, which 
may attempt to search out as far as possible the ultimate 
nature of the mental disorder. From the cases presented 
and discussed by the author it appears that he has 
parted company with those who insist on the most 
thorough analysis of the minor psychosis. He has allowed 
his patients a great deal of personal responsibility in 
working out their own problems. In some instances he 
has employed what he designates “psychological analy- 
sis,” not, however, neglecting other techniques. 

The author has employed selected readings to great 
advantage, and such an approach may be useful to 
many of us who deal with more or less difficult individuals 
in the absence of more intensive psychiatric help. His 
use of religion and religious concepts may be an object 
of criticism particularly by those who do not under- 
stand nor accept religion even as a part of the patients’ 
experience, It should be noted that the author os not 
employ religion to the exclusion of other well-recog- 
nized methods. His own methods in this respect accept 
and help mobilize the particular experiences of the pa- 
tient in his own religious setting. 

In a world at war, challenged on every side by 
problems of human behavior—notably the mental dis- 
orders coming out of service experience and the re- 
surgence of delinquency among youth—this volume 


October-December 


offers to workers in the field contributions which cap. 
not be ignored. The discussions of the author are re. 
ommended reading for social workers, probation officers, 
and others in related fields. They open up a clearer un- 
derstanding of a psychiatrist’s viewpoint and approach 
in his handling of cases in the run of daily work. 


New York City. THOMAS WILLIAM BROCKBANK 


Helpful in Exploring Behavior 


Basic Problems of Behavior. By Mandel Sher- 
man, M.D., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1941. Pp. 440. $3.00. 


This is a textbook whose author brings to its writing 
a background of interest and experience in attempting 
to wed psychology and psychiatry. Dr. Sherman of the 
University of Chicago deplores the compartmentaliza- 
tion of practitioners of these two skills and is eager to 
help in bringing about a closer and more effective liaison 
between them. “Thus,” says Dr. Sherman, “the psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist have not been closely asso- 
ciated professionally, in spite of the fact that what- 
ever different methodologies they employ they are inti- 
mately associated in terms of final objectives, that 
is, the study and prediction of human behavior. It is 
not improbable that a closer association might be de- 
veloped if the laboratory worker were more fully ac- 
quainted with clinical methods and findings, and the 
clinician more adequately informed about laboratory 
and experimental techniques.” 

This is a laudable aim but in the opinion of this 
reviewer the author fails to promote it because of a 
perceptible bias against psychiatry and in favor of an 
academically and laboratory-oriented psychology. Cer- 
tainly, the book as a whole cannot be regarded as an 
impersonal compendium of facts, viewpoints, and theories 
of authors in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology since Dr. Sherman exercises his authorial 
privilege to color their findings with his personal con- 
cepts. Clinical aspects of behavior problems tend to be 
minimized and the writer seems to be under a special 
need to play down the contributions of psychoanalysis 
in vital chapters such as “Motivation and Frustration,” 
“Mechanism of Adjustment,” “Theories of Personality,” 
and others. 

Probation officers perhaps will be chiefly interested 
in Chapter VIII, “Delinquent Behavior,” but many will 
be disappointed. Subheadings, touching on the psycho- 
genic basis for delinquency, environmental causes, in- 
telligence and delinquency, and the personality of de- 
linquents, elicit an anticipatory interest that is left 
unsatisfied by a perusal of these sections. For the most 
part they are sketchy, often negative in their presenta- 
tion, and represent the viewpoints of only a few au- 
thorities. For example, in commenting on some of the 
causes for stealing (p. $17) Dr. Sherman remarks, “Re- 
cent studies have shown that the delinquent child, 
especially the one who steals, has a less favorable atti- 
tude toward parents and teachers than the well-adjusted 
child. It is difficult, however, to interpret this as having 
etiologic significance (Reviewer’s Italics). It may be 
that the unfavorable attitude results from the punish- 
ment and is not the sole cause of the retaliative delin- 
quency.” 

One could go on at considerable length quoting other 
excerpts that can be interpreted as indicating the author's 
rejection of clinical psychiatry. No one can dispute the 
serious-mindedness of Dr. Sherman in writing this book, 
nor the scholarly method of his presentation, but 
find little to reward him for a careful reading unless he 
seeks confirmation of a psychologically—not psychiat- 
rically—weighted concept already held. An extensive 
bibliography of some 16 pages ‘vill be found at the 
end of the book, but here again academic and labora- 
tory psychological references outnumber psychiatric ones. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Grorce K. Pratt, M.D. 
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A Wartime Message to American Parents 


War and Children. By Anna Freud and Doro- 
thy T. Burlingham. New York: Medical War 
Books, 1948. Pp. 191. $3.50. 


The authors of this book direct three wartime resident 
nurseries in England for children ranging in age from 
infants to 9- and 10-year olds. ; 

Through an intimate, day-to-day contact, Miss Freud 
and Mrs. Burlingham were afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for observation and study of the emotional life 
of children upon which personality development depends. 
They also gained knowledge of the attitudes, character- 
istics, and emotional responses of the parents who were 
encouraged to visit their children frequently. 

The problems presented by evacuation and the effects 
of separation from the parents, particularly the mother, 
receive major emphasis. In this country, we have been 
fortunate enough to escape England’s severe bombings, 
but families are facing separations, dislocations, and 
anxieties which have a profound effect on children; 
therefore, the authors’ experience, keen insight, and 
deep understanding are both applicable and welcome. 

The volume is written in a fascinating, informal, 
almost story-book style; many seemingly small incidents 
and observations are recounted in such a way that 
individual children stand out as distinct personalities. 
Technical language, explaining theories of child care 
and development, is not to be found. Instead the 
stories of Patrick, Bertie, Pamela, and Jill are told in 
simple, direct language, often quoting the child himself, 
and requiring no detailed explanations. 

In the “Conclusions,” one of the authors relates that 
a nursery visitor once commented, “You can’t have it 
all nice in a war.” The author continues, “I had heard 
this same remark applied during the last war, referring 
to material things like sugar, fresh fruit and butter, 
of which continental children were deprived. At that 
time these things were considered luxuries. Since then, 
they have been recognized as body building materi- 
als... At some later date, when knowledge of the 
psychic needs of the child is more wide-spread, we shall 
be just as frightened at the thought of the deficiencies 
in the child’s psychic development whenever necessary 
elements, like the ‘mother relationship,’ are insufficiently 
existent in his early youth.” 

Parents, in particular, will find this book very help- 
ful. It will also be of interest and value to all those 
who are attempting to deal constructively with families 
and who wish to increase their understanding of the 
parent-child relationship and children’s emotional needs. 


Baltimore, Md. BURRELL G. KILMER 


Uniform State Laws Recommended 


The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control. 
By The Interstate Commission on Crime, Execu- 


tive Offices, Newark, N. J., November 1, 1942. 
Pp. 180. $1.00. 


Substantiating its title, this volume actually is a 
guidebook and reference on matters pertaining to inter- 
state control of crime. It contains “copies of the 
uniform laws drafted and recommended by the Commis- 
fo the regulations called for thereunder, the legal 
— for their proper enforcement, and other similar 
a Sic sources of information.” Among the uniform acts 
rafted are those for fresh pursuit of criminals, ar- 
rest, extradition, rendition of witnesses, firearms, nar- 
agi and the compact for interstate probation and 


The chapters dealing with the specific acts precede 
the several chapters concerning the extension of the 
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Federal criminal law, crime prevention, criminal statis- 
tics, crime commissions, and the impact of war on crime. 
While emphasizing the need and advantage of uniformity 
in legislative enactment, the Commission does not adhere 
to uniformity in presentation of its material. The chap- 
ters presenting the uniform acts, with two exceptions, 
follow a fairly uniform procedure of presentation. Each 
opens with a prefatory statement regarding the act’s 
purpose and extent of State adoption; then presents 
the text of the act, statutory reference for the adopting 
States, and specimen forms required; and closes with 
legal notes on the legislation. In the two exceptions, 
the uniform arrest and pistol acts, studies of the pre- 
vailing laws and practices are substituted for the statu- 
tory references, specimen forms, and legal notes. These 
studies, however, are by no less capable an authority 
-_ ‘oe Sam Bass Warner of the Harvard Law 
chool. 

The material dealing with the Federal criminal 
law’s extension and crime prevention are on a generalized 
level of limited sweep. The following chapter presents 
“Suggestions for an Integrated System of Criminal 
Statistics” by Dr. Emil Frankel of New Jersey. The 
manual concludes with chapters devoted to an analysis 
of the functions of crime commissions, state and local, 
and an evaluation of the impact of war on crime by 
Commissioner William J. Ellis, also of New Jersey. 

The handbook also contains a registry of officers, 
directors, and affiliates of the Interstate Commission 
on Crime, a thumbnail historical sketch of the Commission, 
and tabulations of the States operating under co-opera- 
tive uniform crime legislation or compacts. The extent of 
interstate co-operation in crime control, with respect 
to enabling legislation, is gratifying except for the 
limited acceptance of uniform laws covering firearms 
and arrest. Considering prevalent high crime and de- 
linquency rates, aside from the less favorable prognos- 
tications for the postwar period, the emphasis on uni- 
form acts as a measure for crime control warrants 
lightening. Unfortunately, the Handbook, from a typo- 
graphical standpoint, can be considered only mediocre 
at best and much inferior to either the value of its 
contents, or the use for which it is intended. 


New York City. J. M. MASTER 


State-Wide Study of Delinquency 


Economic Factors in Michigan Delinquency. 
By Paul Wiers. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 48. $1.00. 


In what is probably the first attempt to present a 
state-wide statistical picture of the economic background 
of juvenile delinquency, the author has selected as a 
basis for his study the State of Michigan wherein exist 
the most diverse conditions, varying from the highly 
industrialized Wayne County to the sparsely settled 
mining and lumbering areas of the North. By dividing 
the State into 19 subareas and applying the statistical 
method of correlation analysis to approximately 20,000 
cases reported by the courts during two nonsuccessive 
periods of two years each, 1927-28, 1931-32, he endeavors 
to show what relationship, if any, exists between the 
delinquency rate and such variables as percentage of 
urban population, average income, percentage of unem- 
ployed, percentage of women employed, home ownership, 
size of family, parental neglect, percentage of Negroes 
and foreign born, and the incidence of adult crime. 

While Wiers infers that the results of this study will 
assist in the control of delinquency, he frankly admits 
the limited nature of his efforts and suggests the need 
for more extensive investigation. Even in its limited 
scope, however, this study makes a valuable contribution 
to the correctional field by suggesting an approach to 
better understanding of juvenile delinquency. 


Detroit, Mich. RIcHARD F. DOYLE 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JouN LANDIS 


Federal Probation Officers Attend 
Training Institute in Yosemite Park 


In the beautiful Merced Valley of Yosemite National 
Park in California 25 Federal probation officers from 
the Western States assembled at Camp Curry on August 
21 for a 5-day in-service training institute under the 
direction of Lewis J. Grout, chief of probation. The 
Honorable Campbell E. Beaumont, Federal judge of the 
Southern District of California, greeted the group with 
words of encouragement and cited the importance of 

robation in the administration of criminal justice; 
Eimore Whitehurst, assistant director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, traced the 
rapid development of the Federal Probation System in 
the relatively short period of its existence; and Charles 
L. Chute, executive director, National Probation Associa- 
tion, depicted the broadening interest in probation, par- 
ticularly among the States. 

Dr. Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State University, and 
Dr. John D. Reichard, medical officer in charge, U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky., dis- 
cussed crime and delinquency. In “Crime Causation,” the 
former examined the causes of delinquency from the 
perspective of the sociologist, and the latter analyzed 
“Problems of Human Misbehavior” as diagnosed by the 
psychiatrist. Later in the week, Dr. Reichard gave the 
officers the benefit of his wide experience in the treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts and explored the “Addiction 
Problem from the Probation Officer’s Viewpoint.” To 
emphasize his remarks he used vivid films portraying 
the treatment of drug addiction and the various types 
of mental illness. 

The probation officers were fortunate in having Lt. 
Col. Clyde H. Giddings, AGD, outline the policies and 
procedures of the U. S. Army’s separation center, 
and Maj. Mark Hillary describe the efforts made by the 
Army to readjust discharged men in their communities 
through “The Army’s Separation-Classification and 
Counseling Program.” Dr. Reichard also forecast what 
probation officers may expect from “The Mentally Dis- 
turbed Returning War Veterans.” 

After a sightseeing tour of the National Park on 
Tuesday afternoon, the meetings were resumed that 
evening with A. F. Lykke, employment-placement serv- 
ice director at the Federal penitentiary on McNeil Island, 
Wash., explaining in detail the Bureau of Prison’s pro- 
gram of co-ordination in the training and releasing of 

risoners. Walter K. Urich, parole executive of the 

ureau, called for close co-operation of the field offices 
with the Federal institutions and the United States 
Board of Parole, defined the policies of the Board in 
parole considerations, and suggested unique problems 
which juvenile parolees create. In an interesting talk 
Dr. David Gordon Schmidt, psychiatrist of San Quentin 
Prison, brio ts the value of psychiatry in the classifica- 
tion and distribution of prisoners, and indicated the ways 
in which the institutional program may benefit parolees. 

“California’s New Correctional Program” and “The 


California Youth Authority,” both recent developments, 
were reviewed by Richard A. McGee, director of the 
State of Corrections, and O. H. Close, chair- 


man of the Youth Authority. 

Dr. Reckless conducted several sessions on “Proba- 
tion Methods” based on analyses of sample case histories. 
The conference closed with suggestions from Mr. Grout on 
procedures and practices. 

Among the visitors atending the institute were Judge 
Isaac Pacht of Los Angeles and Kenyon Scudder, super- 
intendent of Chino (Calif.), who took part in the in- 
formal discussions throughout the week. 
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Federal Probation Officer 
Awarded Medal for Bravery 


Lt. Commander Frederic H. Williams, U. S. probation 
officer on military leave from Baltimore, Md., was re. 
cently awarded the Navy and Marine Medal by Vice 
Admiral T. C. Kinkaid, commander of allied naval forces 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

When assault troops stormed ashore in the New 
Guinea area in a surprise landing, they were met with 
heavy enemy fire. A wounded soldier, who fell in front 
of a beached LST just as an American tank was en- 
barking, was in danger of being run over by his own 
comrades. With complete disregard for Japanese fire, 
Commander Williams leaped from the ship and hauled 
the wounded man to safety. 


Federal Probation Personnel 
in the Military Services 


Since August 1, 1944, word has been received that 
Richard A. Chappell has been rein to the rank of 
lieutenant commander, USNR; Victor H. Evjen has been 
commissioned first lieutenant, AUS; and the following 
Federal probation personnel have been inducted into 
the armed forces of the United States: 

HenrRY D. Evans, Eastern District of Virginia 
(Richmond) 

GrorGE E. RIcE, District of Maryland (Baltimore) 

JANET E. TRUE (clerk), Eastern District of Michigan 
(Detroit) 

We have also learned that Laurence Marshall of the 
Northern District of Ohio and Robert L. Noble of the 
Southern District of Georgia were discharged from the 
Army in June 1944, which leaves a total of 11 clerks and 
78 officers in the armed forces as of October 31, 1944. 


Delinquent Parents 
Brought to Book 


Surveys of juvenile delinquency throughout the 
country have resulted in the indictment of parents, 
schools, and communities. This Week magazine tells how 
American communities have recently awakened to the 
need for doing something about age delinquency. 
The Indianapolis Y.M.C.A., Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, and Police P.A.L. Clubs have organized and 
financed Junior Baseball of Indianapolis, Inc. This year 
every Indianapolis boy between the ages of 10 and 18 
can play ball on an organized team. 

Judge McCullough of Clinton, Iowa, found an old 
State law providing for fine and imprisonment of anyone 
contributing to the delinquency of a minor, and began 
to apply it to parents. When mothers admitted neglect, 
he sentenced them to one day in the county jail. Clinton's 
delinquency rate dropped 25 per cent. 

San Francisco produced the “Parental School,” hold- 
ing 8 weekly classes in each high school. The curriculum, 
taught by experts, offers courses in health, recreation, 
work, school counseling, and mental hygiene. In the first 
year 300 “students” attended—and not one of them has 
had to come back. 

New York City’s volunteer Youth Committee favors 
the San Francisco plan. The Committee is leading a drive 
for parental schools, is supporting the sentencing of de- 
linquent parents, and recommending the use of 
buildings for recreation. 
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War Department Creates 
Correction Division 


The War Department has named Colonel Marion 
Rushton, administrative officer in the Office of the Under 
Secretary of War, as director of the Correction Division 
in the Office of The Adjutant General. The new agency 
established on September 11, 1944, is designed to co-or- 
dinate and standardize the rehabilitation and control 
of all military prisoners convicted of offenses under the 
Articles of War. It will have staff jurisdiction over the 
Army’s six disciplinary barracks, six rehabilitation 
centers, post stockades and guardhouses, as well as in- 
stallations for the detention and rehabilitation of gen- 
eral and garrison prisoners in overseas theatres of 
operation. 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson spon- 
sored the proposal to activate a strong, centralized sys- 
tem and was assisted in developing and establishing the 
new organization by Austin H. MacCormick, consultant 
to the Under Secretary of War and executive director 
of the Osborne Association, Inc. Lt. Col. F. Lovell Bixby, 
former warden, Federal reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
was named deputy director of the new agency. 

A civilian Board of Consultants composed of recog- 
nized authorities in the field of penology was appointed 
to act in an advisory capacity and includes Sanford Bates, 
commissioner of the New York State Board of Parole; 
James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; Edward R. Cass, general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association; Reed Cozart, associate warden of 
the U. S. penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans.; William J. 
Ellis, commissioner of the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies; Dr. Garrett Heyns, director of 
the Michigan State Department of Corrections; Walter 
A. Hunter, warden, U. S. penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Richard A. McGee, director of the California State 
Department of Corrections; Joseph Sanford, warden, 
U. S. penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga.; Walter M. Wallack, 
warden, Walkill Prison, Walkill, N. Y.; and Austin H. 
MacCormick. 

“The mission of each detention and rehabilitation 
establishment,” said the Under Secretary in commenting 
on the newly created Correction Division, “is to restore 
to honorable status in the Army those prisoners who 
demonstrate their fitness for further service, and to pro- 
vide those to be discharged because of their unfitness a 
program of training which will help them to meet more 
successfully the duties and obligations of good citizens.” 

“All prisoners believed at the time of sentence to 
be reclaimable,” according to the Under Secretary, “are to 
be sent to rehabilitation centers. Prisoners suffering from 
mental or neurological disorders, as well as intractable 
offenders and those convicted of the more serious offenses, 
are committed to the disciplinary barracks or one of 
the Federal prisons. At each place of confinement the 
individual capacities, skills, potentialities, and needs of 
the prisoner are studied. Those considered to be restor- 
able engage In a program of intensive military training 

esigned to meet the demands of military service. Upon 
restoration, each soldier is classified and assigned to duty 
according to his previous experience and military skills.” 


American Parole Association 
Studies Personnel Practices 


Under the chairmanship of Harvey L. Long of Illinois, 
4 Tecently appointed committee of the American Parole 
Ssociation is canvassing State parole administrators 
or information regarding personnel standards and 
methods of appointment of parole officers. Data regard- 
ee facilities for training in the field of parole are 
Pere sought of universities and schools of social work. 
go standards are to be formulated for the use 
parole administrators, and it is planned to make the 
Tesult of the study available to interested persons. 
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Federal Probationers Merit 
Praise for War Activities 


Of 6,464 Federal probationers inducted into the armed 
forces through June 30, 1944, only 37 or .57 per cent 
are known to have been dishonorably discharged, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts for the fiscal year 1944. 

The report, presented to the Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges by Henry P. Chandler, director, 
cited the total earnings of Federal probationers as 
$24,953,366, an increase of $2,943,147, despite the fact 
that the average number of probationers reporting earn- 
ings each month was 2,031 less than the number in the 
previous year. It is noted that past objections of em- 
ployers to hiring men with criminal records “has greatly 
lessened or disappeared. . . . It is hoped that the favor- 
able results of this policy will greatly lessen the diffi- 
culty of helping persons on probation and parole to find 
employment in the years after the war.” 

Twelve thousand and five offenders were placed on 
probation by the courts during the fiscal year, an increase 
of 11 per cent. However, the total number of persons 
under supervision on probation, parole, and conditional 
release on June 30, 1944, was 30,153, a decrease of 821, 
reflecting the continued induction of these men into the 
armed services. 


Graduation Comes to 
Leavenworth Men 


The Federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., 
made an event this year of the certification of 59 inmates 
who had completed courses of study or training. The cer- 
tificates were presented by James V. Bennett, director, 
Bureau of Prisons, at exercises in the institution, and 
the program included remarks by Walter A. Hunter, 
warden; Reed Cozart, associate warden; C. M. Miller, 
supervisor, Kansas State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; and Buell B. Cramer, supervisor of trade training 
at the institution. Certificates were given for training 
completed in the clothing, furniture, and shoe factories; 
machine and carpenter shops; automobile mechanics; 
and the culinary and educational departments. 

According to The New Era, inmate publication at 
Leavenworth, much of the credit for the recognition 
of inmate accomplishment should go to Mr. Cramer, who 
has been striving for some time to obtain the co-operation 
of the State of Kansas in facilitating the acceptance of 
inmates into public life. The institution feels that this 
recognition through Mr. Miller is a great step toward 
advancement of the institution’s program. 


Eric PETERS 
Courtesy This Week Magazine, copyright 1943 
by United Newspapers Magazine Corporation 


“It’s the best we can do—they’re all in the Wags now” 
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First Federal Camp 
For Juveniles Opened 


The Department of Justice has announced that a 
camp for Federal juvenile offenders between 16 and 18 
years of age has been opened near Greenlee, Rockbridge 
County, Virginia. Attorney General Biddle said that the 
camp project, established with the co-operation of the 
United States Forest Service in buildings formerly oc- 
cupied by the Civilian Conservation Corps, is the first 
such unit developed for youthful offenders. Boys as- 
signed to the camp will have been committed to the 
custody of the Attorney General by the Federal District 
Courts for training and treatment and will be selected 
for the camp on the basis of their ability to benefit 
from the program. 

Director James V. Bennett of the Bureau of Prisons, 
who will have direct supervision of the camp, believes 
the training received by the youths on conservation 
projects and in other aspects of camp life will make gn 
important contribution to their rehabilitation. Initially, 
the camp will accommodate approximately 60 boys, who 
will be assigned to a variety of forestry projects, includ- 
ing trail-building and maintenance, roadside stabiliza- 
tion, contruction of firebreaks, forest fire protection, 
and general forestry improvement. In addition to the 
forestry program, a well-rounded educational and recrea- 
tional program will be developed. The camp will be 
under the direction of Mr. Raymond M. Larkin, who 
for six years was an education adviser in the CCC 
program, and more recently has been a member of the 
staff of the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, 
Ky. Mr. Larkin will be assisted by a staff especially 


qualified for leadership and guidance of delinquent 
youth. 


Former Federal Parolee 
“Invades” Jap-Held Island 


A one-man “invasion” of a Japanese-held island in the 
Marianas by a former Federal parolee was related in a re- 
cent Associated Press dispatch from the Southwest Pacific. 
The beachhead was established accidentally when the pilot 
was forced to parachute from his fighter plane when it 
was damaged by ground fire during a mission. The flyer hit 
the water about 10 miles from the island, drifted to 
land in his raft, and remained ashore for 40 minutes 
before putting back to sea because he thought he had 
a better chance there for rescue. An American destroyer 
picked him up 18 hours later. 


New York City Youth 
Phrase Behavior Code 


Proof that childhood is basically sound is furnished 
anew in the action of a group of New York children. In 
the city’s junior high schools, more than 100,000 boys 
and girls were asked to frame their own code of behavior. 
Committees later met, discussed, argued, and took back 
to their schools tentative drafts for dissection, considera- 
tion, and modification. The youngsters did their own 
thinking and eventually evolved this code which repre- 
sents the best thought of a cross section of New York’s 
school children. 

1. I will never knowingly by word or deed injure 
anyone’s person, feelings, or property in any manner. 

2. I will always respect the religious beliefs of others 
as I will respect my own. 

8. I will show courtesy to other people at all times, 
particularly to my elders. 

4. I will abide by the laws and regulations of my 
school and community. 

5. I will be honest with myself and others, and I will 
practice cleanliness of mind and body at all times. 
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Courtesy This Week Magazine, copyright 1943 
by United Newspapers Magazine Corporation 


“It’s gettin’ so anybody’s apt to know jiu-jitsu!” 


Senate Subcommittee 
Reports on Delinquency 


A proposal for the establishment of a commission for 
children and young people under Federal direction and 
with adequate funds for grants-in-aid and sufficient au- 
thority “to fill serious gaps in our facilities and services 
for children,” was made in September by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Wartime Health and Education of which 
Senator Claude Pepper is chairman. 

In a second interim report on its hearings, the sub- 
committee recommends that children participate more 
fully in war activities which “would be unquestionably 
a powerful answer to part of the delinquency problem.” 
The report also advocates “a national publicity and edu- 
cational program to acquaint the ple ... with the 
facts about children and their basic needs.” 


Dr. Norman Fenton Heads 
San Quentin Guidance Center 


Following recent legislation in California, Dr. Norman 
Fenton, professor of education at Stanford University, 
has been appointed to establish a guidance center at 
San Quentin (Calif.) penitentiary. The Center will study 
prisoners, advise them regarding work and study pro- 
grams, and assist in educational programs. 

Dr. Fenton, presently on leave of absence from the 
University, was formerly director of the State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research and editor of the Journal of Juve- 
nile Research from 1928 to 1940. 


New Publication in 
Correctional Field 


Delinquency and Crime, new ee of the Mis- 


sissippi Association on Crime and Delinquency, is edi 
by Edwin B. Zeigler, chief U. S. probation officer for 
the Southern District of Mississippi and secretary of 
the Association. The periodical will strive to co-ordinate 
efforts in the prevention of delinquency and crime, an 
promises its readers information on the best-known 
methods of prevention, detection, and treatment. 


Lauderdale County, Ala., 
Organizes Recreation 


Mr. Monte C. Sandlin, U. S. probation officer, Northern 
District of Alabama, has been active in the organization 
of the Social Agency Council in Lauderdale County. 
The Council is intended to meet the recreational n 
of teen-age youth, under publicly provided full-time per 
sonnel with the American Legion and Community Fun 
contributing money for equipment. 
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